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One of the Greatest Factors 


in producing a clear, clean skin and there- 
fore a perfect compleaion, is the use of 


Agreeable 


preventives taken in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches 
Racking Colds or Fevers. Syrup of Figs is 


Mild and Sure, 

pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have found 
it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses its effect 
will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
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After writing his editorials the old way for more than thirty years adopted the Williams as the easiest machine to 


master. 


He got control of it at once and now it does all his editorial writing. 


He was sv well pleased he bought two 


one for his home and one for his oflice. He was not afraid to tackle a machine that prints direct like a press and writes 


in sight. 
sight it makes composition easy. 
Small and easily carried about. 

the proofs 


Does the finest work. 


Editors, lawyers, ministers and doctors find in the Williams the features they want. 
As the machine is the simplest it is the quickest learned. No expense for ribbons 
It is the only 20th century writing machine. Call, or write for 


As the work is in plain 


The Williams Typewriter Co , 508 Clay St , San Francisco and 253 Broadway, New York 
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The duel witnessed by Mr. Cusack. 
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The Gold Run Quartz Mining C mpany, From “ Millions in Gold.’"* 
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Summit elevation 6,000 feet above fjord. Water ribbons 4,000 feet above fjord. From “ King’s River Cafion,—A Study in Water Effects.” 


Water Ribbons in the Geirangerfjord. 








From an oil painting by S. W. S! In possession of the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. 
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KEEP a note book,— not a large one,-— and in it jot down things that come to me 

as | read,— thoughts that I imagine are original. A passagein a novel calls forth 
an idea that, nine times out of ten, it was never intended to suggest. Of all writers 
Balzac, I think, is the most fertile in this direction. The Contributor maintains that 
Balzac tires him,— that he cannot even keep the thread of the narrative, much less 
go afield for original gems ; but with me it is so entirely different that | am inclined 
to charge the old man with falling into his dotage. Balzac acts like a stimulant. 
My mind is never so active as when reading ‘‘Pére Goriot’’ or ‘‘Eugenie Grandet.”’ 
It seems to grasp every word, to read between the lines and to look into the great 
Frenchman’s soul for the thoughts that he discarded in weaving the superb fabric. 
! keep the note-book, as | have found it impossible to hold and summon up at will 
the ideas that go dancing before my eyes. 

Now the note-book has discovered to me another phase of my disposition,— at 
which, again, the Contributor pooh-poohs. It is this, after chronicling my thoughts, 
Which, if they come to me while reading Balzac, have a philosophical twist, | find 
that it may be months before | am in the exact mood to take advantage of them. | 
admit as I glance them over with a firm intention of using them, that they are not 
half bad, but — but — for some reason I pass them by. It was said of Bob Burdette 
that he discovered his talent as a humorist in trying to amuse his dying wife, and 
if you can appear gay when you are sad instead of being simply stolid, something 
has been achieved. 

There are times when you can read any book that comes to hand. And there 
ire times when you crave for inspiration or absolutely require a mental stimulant. 
hen it is that your favorite authors become a blessing. Whether it be Balzac, 
Thackeray, Hugo, Bret Harte, Kipling, or Haggard, the result is the same. Cham- 
pagne has no fascination when you want beer. 
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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 


With absolute failure, mayhap possible poverty, staring you in the face, it may 
take a great exercise of will power, to sit calmly down to a novel by even a prime 
favorite, but it is worth the effort. You think, ‘‘ | will read and enjoy while | can, 
for the time may come at any moment when | cannot afford the luxury, and the 
memory of this will be a weil-spring of pleasure and a solace,’’ Then the power 
of the book enters into you and drives you to the very effort that surmounts the 
obstacles that lie in your path. ‘‘If I must fail, | will fail doing my best.’’ And 
then I win. It is a surprise that never grows stale. All, even the Contributor, 
acknowl edge these mental struggles and self-doubts, but only a few recognize and 
profit by accepting them. 


HERE is one little plot for a story in my note-book that | have always intended 
to work up. As | remember it, it was a true story, but when or where its in- 
cidents occurred | cannot recollect. Many and many atime | have paused when | 
came to it and remarked that it was a capital plot for a child’s story and one that 
would bring the tears. I have shrunk from the effort of dressing the skeleton; for 
in order to put the proper clothes on it | should have to draw too heavily from my 
own scant wardrobe. The story was pathetic in the extreme, and in order to make 
the most of it | realized that | must get teary in its writing or my readers would 
never do so. 

Charles Warren Stoddard said of the first editor of the OVERLAND, ‘‘ Once 
when he had taken me to task for a bit of careless work, then under his critical eye, 
and3complained of a false number, | thought to turn away wrath by a soft answer : 
| told him that | had just met a man who had wept over a certain passage in one of 
his sketches.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Harte, ‘‘ 1 wept when | wrote it.’’ 

Here is the outline as I noted it. You will see why | hesitated to bring myself 
to the proper pitch and you will recognize the artistic possibilities. 


UNREQUITED DEVOTION. 


Little boy is cast away in a flood on a timber. 

His faithful dog swims out to him and they are carried away together. 
They live for two days floating down a great river. 

The dog sustains the boy after he is exhausted. 

The dog’s barking attracts attention. 

A rescuing party saves the boy, but heartlessly allows the dog to perish. 

A master might expand the sixty words to three thousand and make of it a 
sweet little classic that would rank with some of Hans Christian Andersen’s and 
yet, the thought comes up, could he paint a more pathetic picture with all his art 
than the tender, sympathetic imagination of any child would weave about this tiny 
outline the moment he read it ? Of course it is this quality of expressing what one 
feeis that makes the author, yet, again, would it not take a greater genius to fill a 
book with just such tales in miniature than to pad out a half a dozen to occupy the 
same number of pages ? ; 

In the one everything is left to the imagination ; in the other, nothing. One 
is a song without words, the other a well studied harmony. 

Such a narrative, if | am not unduly confident, would bring out powers of des- 
cription in the young mind that would do more for its proper development than a 
hundred fairy tales of two syllables. 
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HE Professor. ‘‘1 am ready to admit that the Editor’s story might be used as a 
text for a Saturday afternoon exercise. One or two in a class of thirty would 
arise to its possibilities, the rest would probably suggest where the boy could get 
another dog cheap. The young mind is full of unconscious humor, but seldom 
weighed down with artistic pathos. | gave out as a subject for composition, ‘ Win- 
ter.’ My school was up near the snow line and not one in it had ever experienced 
a San Francisco winter, although they were perfectly familiar with the legends of 
roses and oranges at Christmas. The average result of what | obtained would read 
somewhat as follows :— 

‘*Winter is the coldest season of the year, because it comes in winter mostly. In San Fran- 
cisco winter comes in summer and their Christmas and Fourth of July gets all kerfuddled. | wish 
winter came in summer in this county, for then we could go skating barefooted and we could snow- 
ball without getting our fingers cold. It snows more in the winter than any other season. This is 
because snow seeks it own altitude. When it don’t it is notsnow. A wicked boy stole my skates 
and ran off with them, and | could n’t catch him. Ma says judgment will overtake him. Well, if 
judgment does it will have to be pretty lively in its legs, for that boy can run bully. 

‘¢ The result of an examination brought out a number of definitions that would 
have made Bill Nye famous. 

‘*Anatomy is how to take care of the bones. 

The digestive fluids are tea, coffee, rum, beer, and sometimes alcohol. 

The pancreatic juice is secreted in the colon. 

Five important organs of digestion are the heart, chest, liver, brains, and gizzard. 
Cursory.— The act of cursing. 

Lambrequin.— A young lamb. 

Patriotic.— My Country ’t is of Thee.” 


‘‘ Which goes to prove that truth is funnier than fiction,’’ remarked the Reader. 
*‘] can still laugh at the mistakes in pronunciation of the Sunday School Superin- 
tendent of my boyhood, who insisted on calling Artaxerxes, ‘ Arte Texas,’ and in- 
variably spoke of Joseph going down into Egg-pit. Still the old style of pronuncia- 
tion and spelling is changing so rapidly that who knows but that the next genera- 
tion will be so pronouncing Egypt. Spelling books and grammars get old-fashioned 
almost as rapidly as clothes. We once placed the accent on the last syllable. Now 
it is quite the thing to put it on the first. Remember this if you wish to be consid- 
ered cultivated. I have often thought what havoc, say, the President of Harvard 
might make with our ever-changing language and what trouble he would cause us 
plodders by transferring the accents on half a hundred common words. He could do it 
as easily as some one changed per-fect’-ed to per’-fect-ed, Cle-o-pa’-tra to Cle-op’- 
a-tra, com-par’-a-ble to com’-par-a-ble, op-po’-nent to op’-po-nent, in’-ter-est-ing to 
in-ter-est’-ing, and dec’-or-a-tive to de-cor’-a-tive.’’ 


|? IS always a grave question whether it is worth while to chronicle the trivial 
every day life of the Sanctum, and yet in its way it reflects the doings of a 
greater world. There are people that you never would believe could be imposed 
upon, people of judgment and experience, and yet like our hardy old Contributor 
they have in their time trod very near the danger line. It seems that the Contrib- 
r had received from time to time tempting letters from a certain New York firm 

‘ bankers by the suggestive name of ‘‘U. R. Green Co.” Judging from these, it 
uld appear that U. R. Green Co. know their business. Everything they touch 

is into gold. They are philanthropists as well as speculators and are willing for 
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a small sum — two hundred and fifty dollars — down to share with their friends this 
coveted power. It is never for an instant a question with them how the cat will 
jump, nor does it make any particular difference whether the market goes up or down, 
it goes their way and yours. 20 per cent per month is what they guarantee, al- 
though they gracefully intimate that 30 per cent may be expected. 

In spite of himself the Contributor fell to figuring. In five months his two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars would be five hundred dollars; in ten months, one thousand 
dollars ; in fifteen months, two thousand dollars; in twenty months, four thousand 
dollars; and in twenty-five months he would be -worth eight thousand dollars. 
Now our Contributor has two hundred and fifty dollars in the savings bank 
that is only drawing five per cent a year, and the fever of speculation was upon 
him. The deposit, however, is payable to the order of Mrs. Contributor, and a 
family council revealed the fact that Mrs. C. had for some days been pondering 
over an advertisement that had been running in The Housewife’s Friend, which read 
as follows :— 

A Fortune.—| have a simple scheme for making money rapidly, which | will mail to any 
one on receipt of roc. Address I. M. Innit, Banker. Box D., New York. 

Mrs. C. did not wish to risk two hundred and fifty dollars, but was willing to 
invest ten cents for so promising a receipt. As a compromise it was agreed to test 
the advertisement first, and if it turned out satisfactorily to look farther into the U. 
R. Green Co’s. proposals. 

In twelve days the following reply came to hand, which was noted rather for 
its force than for its eloquence. 
Dear Madam :— You ask me to tell you how to make money rapidly. Fish for suckers as | 
do. I. M. Innit. 

It would be interesting to know how many times a month so palpable a fraud 
entices dimes from a good-natured public. It would hardly seem possible that any 
one could be taken in by it, and yet it must require at least 200 answers a month 
to pay for the one-inch ‘‘ ad.’’ in The Housewife’s Friend. 1 remember an ‘‘ad.’’ 
that ran in all the country papers in Southern New York, where potato bugs luxur- 
iated, advising the farmer that for ten cents a receipt for the absolute extermination 
of the little pest would be sent. Hundreds accepted the invitation and in reply re- 
ceived two small blocks of wood and the following printed directions:— 

Catch the bug and place it on the block marked A, then press firmly with block B, and the 
bug will cease to trouble you. 

The Parson. ‘* Which reminds me of the story of the tramp who contracted to 
kill every rat in a roadside inn for a dinner and a drink. The landlord accepted the 
offer and paid in advance. When he had finished his repast, the tramp selected a 
formidable club, quietly seated himself on the lawn outside within a circle of admiring 
villagers, and said in stentorian tones as he rolled up his shirt sleeves, ‘ Now, bring 
on your rats!’’’ 

We realized that the kindly Parson had related the familiar old tale to cover the 
Contributor’s retreat and cut off the Artist’s jeers. 

The Typewriter. ‘‘ A Lady wishes to know if you will give her a year’s sub- 
scription for a twenty verse poem on ‘ Suffering Cuba?’ ’’ 

The Office Boy. ‘‘ Proof !’’ 
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HAVE been in eight 
Yosemites in Nor- 
way, all much more 
extensive than ours, 
but none of them— 
whether in salt water 
fjords, or with ver- 
dant floors, tree-dot- 
ted and with clear 
rivers —combine so 
many wonders or 
beauties as our best known Yosemite. 
Next to it, in this State, ranks the Kings 
iver Caiion yosemite, a short, late-fall 
visit to which | lately enjoyed with two 
young men, ardent and rapid climbers, 
ible packers, and good cooks. 
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NAERODAL, NORWAY. 





KINGS RIVER CANON. 


WATER EFFECTS. 


Our route was by rail to Sanger, in 
Fresno county ; thence, forty-two miles, 
by stage to Millwood, over a road ground 
into deep and dreadful flour-like dust. 
Millwood lies at an elevation of 4,900 feet. 
From that town to the main Kings River 
canon is thirty miles, over a well defined 
trail, running continuously over varying 
climbs or descents of 1,500 to 4,000 feet. 
The highest point between Millwood and 
the canon has an elevation of 8,500 feet; 
the lowest is in the cafion itself, 4,900 
feet above sea level. This cajfion is 
formed by very precipitous enclosing 
walls of granite, 2,000 to 5,000 feet above 
its floor. There are two vast rock forms 
in that portion of Kings River cafon vis- 
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ited by us, one resembling El Capitan 
and the other the North Dome. The lat- 
ter is over 3,500 feet above the canon in 
its first precipitous ascent. The cajion is 
wholly Yosemite-like in its general out- 
lines, but is longer than the Yosemite 
valley. The main cafon has not now 
any waterfalls, which are perhaps the 
most striking features of pure beauty in 
Yosemite ; but quite double the amount 
of water precipitated into the Yosemite 
valley falls into the Kings River cajion, 
Mr. John Muir says, and this water comes 
from much higher mountains, too. It is 
not nearly so much exhibited in falls as 
in cascades ; not in such precipitous, and 
therefore not in such attractive, form as 
in the falls of the Yosemite valley. It is, 
however, a question which perhaps only 
a person with the most zsthetic powers 
of analysis could decide, whether water, 
because of its purity and whiteness, in 
high falls, or similar water in cascades, 
reveals the greater amount of beauty and 
constant yet evanescent attractiveness. 
Visitors to the Yosemite valley, who have 
with some degree of care studied its falls 
and the cascades between the Vernal and 
Nevada falls, probably think that, in see- 
ing those cascades, they saw all that 
water in the clearest and most beaten 
and broken forms could thus assume. 
Pure water is there put through the most 
healthy work to which it can be called, 
of rushing exercise and snowy aeration. 
Liquid arrows and flying rockets mingle 
with feathery half-circles, thin glassy 
sheets, and bowlder-broken and seething 
flakes, ‘‘uprising, rejoicing.’’ In high 
falls still finer division of water molecules 
are here and there seen, in water dust, 
portions of it rising in still finer divisions, 
of actual water smoke, its color iridescent 
when sun-illumined, its original snowy 
white being unrolled in all the varied col- 
ors of the solar spectrum. Those who 


have studied Yosemite cascades can get 


new and extended views of water in that 
form around Kings River cafion, but even 
then be poor in such knowledge, for no 
one can boast of full knowledge of moun- 
tain cascades who has not been in Nor- 
way. Cascades there are at once end- 
less and peerless, and flawless, too, be- 
cause full-featured in beauty, while also 
lavishly varied. The cascades above the 
little village of Helsylt there will remain 
forever in my memory, as a combination 
of all that hurrying water, rock-broken 
and thoroughly aerated, can create of that 
form of beauty in wild action while rush- 
ing into song. But the great, pure, 
highly elevated, and precipitous falls of 
the Yosemite valley, especially where 
they spread out, fan-like, in perfect snowy 
feathers and arrows, distinct yet moving 
compactly, cannot as a whole be nearly 
equaled by cascades, measured either as 
exhibitions of snowy and spacious majesty 
and power, or in attraction of widespread, 
woven-veil-like details. The languor of 
high waterfalls, as they approach their 
base, is one of their most attractive but 
least noticed features—apparent partial 
arrest of motion in a descent that is both 
swift and solidly powerful because of vol- 
ume and precipitousness—a calm as it 
were in a stormy center ; apparent rest- 
ing while rushing. Goethe’s ‘ unhast- 
ing, unresting,’’ will be remembered in 
this connection. 

The bottom of the Kings River cafion is 
very rough and rocky. It has not such 
extensive green level pastures as the 
Yosemite. Kings river is a larger and 
much more bowlder-broken river, but is 
not on the whole so attractive as the more 
smooth-flowing Merced. But the trees 
are larger and finer than those of the main 
Yosemite. ; 

The Kings River canon, once visited, 
will be forever remembered for its greater 
seclusion, and for its own wild, profound, 
and most attractive features. River- 
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music, reduced in tone because of the 
now reduced supply, softly lullabic, was 
never out of our ears. The water, fall- 
ing originally in that clean atmosphere 
in unstained winter hexagonal ice-stars, 
now runs over broken-rock forms, its 
notes forming perfect melody as its crys- 
tal clearness exhibits perfect purity. In 
there, one of the offices of the sun in the 
river is to create gleaming colors on mot- 
tled bowlders, or to burnish water as it 
slides over projecting bowlders. One is 
there open to all influences of towering 
mountain forms, crystal light, noble for- 
ests, trembling aspens, singing river, and 

tdant mountain-meadows. The result 


that rest falls as gently upon the mind 
lew upon the flowers. 
With evening and sunset, came the full 
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moon, flooding the wild landscape with 
weird but clear night-light. The benedic- 
tion in the air was peculiarly of peace. 
Everybody was out of the mountains but 
four men in the cafon and ourselves. 
There was noone else nearer than twenty- 
five miles. The loneliness of the place 
and the late season were facts that tended 
strongly to make our surroundings more 
impressive. 

It rained one day in the cafion from 
noon until 7 P. M. We had no tent, but 
a piece of canvas hung up, in sloping-roof 
style, which pretty well sheltered us from 
the heavily water-dropping trees above. 
These trees did not begin to shed water 
until about six hours after the first rain 
fell,—such fine umbrellas are large firs 
and cedars. 

After climbing four thousand feet out 
of the cafion, we had, from ‘‘ Grand Look- 
out,’’ in the then clear air eastward, a 
very fine and prolonged view of the cafon, 
and of the clusters of lofty peaks south- 
east and southward. Mounts Parker, 
Tyndall, Lyell, King, Brewer, Kearsarge, 
Avalanche peak, and Wiliiamson, were 
all in sight. North and westward, heavy 
clouds, somber-gray colored, lay like calm 
seas with high mountain shores bounding 
them. They suggested snow and win- 
ter, and threatened both. There was 
already four inches of snow on the ground. 

On the day in which we got back to 
Millwood we traveled thirty miles. Just 
before dark we got on a wrong trail, and 
my companions half ran down hill, to 
make the most of the fading light. We 
had gone at that rate all day when de- 
scending, and most enjoyable work it 
then was, but rushing in deep-wood shade 
by night, over a bad trail, was not so 
easy for me. We did not reach Millwood 
until 8:30 P. M. We did not then care 
to change our damp clothing, or for any- 
thing but to eat. We had honestly and 
thoroughly earned our appetites, too. 
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Wherever we went in the mountains 
sheepmen and their hoofed hordes had 
preceded us. Unfenced pastures were 
everywhere destroyed by them. The 


best of the undergrowth had also been 


cropped, and the ground everywhere thor- 
oughly trodden into dust. Ruin and de- 
struction there, as everywhere, followed 
in the path of the sheepmen. Every full 
grown tree bore marks of fire. The 
sheepmen deny that they create all the 
fires. Campers, too, undoubtedly cause 
some of them; but it is a notable fact 
that, since the exclusion of the sheepmen 
from the Yosemite National Park, no 
fires have occurred there. The mountain 
meadows in the park, too, have become 
reclothed with grass and flowers, where 
they had long previously been rooted up. 
The young trees and shrubs have again 
been allowed to flourish unmolested; both 
had been severely cropped or wholly de- 
stroyed. The gross outrage of allowing 
hungry sheep to destroy grasses, flowers, 
shrubs, and young trees, and the sheep- 
men to destroy or deface by fire the no- 
blest forests of the earth,—they mean- 
time paying not a cent to any one for 
thus being let loose as the worst of van- 
dals in destroying what is so beautiful 
and valuable,—are crimes that should 
not for a moment longer be tolerated by 
the national government. Its past utter 
carelessness in this matter was criminal. 
The profits of sheep raising, compared to 
the wide-spread destruction that has fol- 
lowed the sheepmen, bears about the re- 
lation of a cent to a twenty dollar piece. 
Both in a utilitarian and xsthetic sense, 
the injury to the large trees is irre- 
parable. This is particularly true in the 
latter sense, for, even where the injury 
by fire has not been fatal, it has produced 
such defacement and defect, that one can 
no longer see the trees in the possession 
of their original perfection, strength, or 
beauty. 


The great Sierra reservation, extend- 
ing from the south boundary of the Yo- 
semite National Park to the Kern river, 
contains about four million acres. But 


though the Secretary of the Interior has 


had innumerable copies of rules and regu- 
lations posted on trees along the trails, 
warning off trespassers, sheepmen pay 
no attention to these warnings, simply 
because nobody is at hand to enforce 
them. By simply extending the miiitary 
authority over this magnificent reserva- 
tion, the troop of cavalry now guarding 
the Sequoia and General Grant Natioral 
parks, could at the same time effectually 
guard the reservation, for sheepmen have 
unlimited respect for Uncle Sam’s sol- 
diers. 

The yosemites of California and Nor- 
way alike, have been formed by tremen- 
dous glacial grinding and planing. With- 
out cover or ornament, the bare precipi- 
tous walls and rocky floors would have 
been in the highest degree cold and for- 
bidding. But almost as soon as they 
were uncovered by the melting of the 
moving ice sheets that ground them, 
Nature began, by the return of the 
piant life driven southward in the ice 
Age, to restore ground covering. Our 
gigantic coniferae, separately considered, 
are solid, erect, most lofty and large 
rigid pillars, but beside Yosemitic walls 
of three to five thousand feet in height, 
they are but airy adornments, graceful 
and tapering. With them are found oaks, 
aspens, willows, and the lower-set, var- 
ied covering-shrubbery, chief among 
which is the thick and glossy-leaved 
manzanita, with its chocolate-colored 
stems and branches, whole gardens of 
which grow in the Kings River cajion. 
Grasses, ferns, and mountain flowers, 
are also prominent, all lending their little 
but important aid in making up the var- 
ied and delicate forms of beauty. Many 
of these flowers are of the most delicate 
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form, yet strongly assertive and orna- 
mental, through high color and beauty. 
The use of pure water, precipitated in 
snowy falls over naked rock faces, or un- 
rolled in gushing, pure, embroidered rib- 
bons, one thousand to two thousand feet 
in length, as in the Little Yosemite, are 
elements of beauty in eroded cafons that 
words can hardly exaggerate. Death 
and desolation reign no longer; beauty 
and life have taken their place. The 
value of thoroughly aerated, long-trailing, 
white-water lacework, as a feature of 
grace and ornament on bare rock faces, 
is not nearly so much seen in the Sierra 
as in Norway; for there, especially in 
the Romsdal Fjord yosemite, black li- 
chens give to the lofty cliffs the appear- 
ance of having been tarred. Down these 
frowning cliffs, ribbons, veils, and thin 
sheets, of throbbing white water, three 
thousand to four thousand feet in length, 
pulse and gush downward, enlightening 
the darkness and giving life to stone. 
Pure water, without which we are led 
to think from reading the book of Revel- 
ations, that even heaven itself would not 
be complete, does much to rescue yosem- 
ites from coldness and barrenness, and 
to give to them and to their cafion floors 
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that beauty and grace for which they 
are almost as celebrated as for the stern- 
ness and precipitousness of their bound- 
ing walls. 

About four miles from Millwood, at an 
elevation of about five thousand feet on 


the stage road to Visalia, there is a 
cafion five or six miles long, very wide 
and deep, so heavily covered by timber 


that the ground is invisible. It slopes 
westward toward the foothills. The 
landscape by gradual decsent is merged 
into the valley, the whole expanse of 
which, westward, on a clear day can be 
plainly seen toward the Coast Range 
foothills. This very fine view is strongly 
representative of both California’s var- 
ied scenery and topography, and as a 
panorama can hardly be surpassed. The 
only features omitted are the eastern 
slopes of the Sierra and the western 
slopes of the Coast Range. 

We had two burros for packing. One 
of them was not much larger than a New- 
foundland dog. Their names were Wil- 
liam and Josephine. Verbal compression 
reduced these names to Bill and Jo. Jo- 
sephine was fractious and skittish when 
free, and her heels then flew, her owner 
said, when approached from behind; but 
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when a pack was imposed on her, she 
did not utter a groan over all her life 
trials of heavy loads and hard trails to 
travel. Little Billy was gentle as a 
kitten, and came into camp on call. 
He liked to stand in the smoke of a camp- 
fire, and there munched everything of- 
fered him. Socrates himself could not 
have looked more innocently grave or 
wise. Here is a list of edibles Bill 
cheerfully made away with: egg shells, 
squeezed limes, the oil in a sardine box, 
— crunching the box till he had secured 
all of the oleaginous contents,— a very 
large lump of rancid butter, a chunk of 
old cheese, potato parings, a raw onion, 
bacon rind, and all sorts of paper. Bill, 
on one occasion, was given a chunk of 
raw dough. Out of this the little fellow 
got a feast of chewing and flow of saliva, 
but I judge not a particle of nourishment. 
Bill, with his mouth full of this dough, 
closed his eyes to the sorrows of life and 
chewed and chewed and chewed. 

Few animals are more innocent-looking 
and shaggily beautiful than a young 
burro. The smallness of their muzzles 


compared to their great breadth of jaw is 
very striking. On one occasion the 
jawbone of this animal was a weapon of 
power, and forever remains as illustrat- 
ing the very acme of firmness. There is 
nothing weak or willowy in the burro’s 
disposition,— calm and silent but solidly 
planted resistance is the forte of the race. 
They can only be moved by persuasion 
from behind. It was a most amusing 
sight to see little Bill sturdily carrying 
and delicately ambling up the mountains 
with a pack on his back nearly as large 
as himself, constantly swaying, and 
weighing over 130 pounds. Like all 
burros, our two would frequently and 
unaccountably stop, their determination, 
like that of Macbeth not unalterable, ap- 
parently being that they would ‘‘proceed 
no further in this business.’’ 

John Fox, a Texan, and one of the 
best mountaineers | have ever met, lives 
in the King’s River cafion, and takes 
parties all through the Californian Alps 
of Fresno and adjacent counties. He is 
building a fine house at Millwood for the 
reception of tourists next year. 

Thomas Magee. 
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ON BROKEN arch and crumbling tower the sun 
Casts level rays,— the day is almost done. 

Deserted, lone, the ruined mission stands 
Upon the heights ; below, the peopled lands, 

Above, the rock-ribbed ramparts of the hills. 

A wondrous sense of peace my being fills; 
Moved by the scene, before the shrine | bow, 
And all the burden of my heart avow. 


A monkish owl that haunts the crannied wall, 
Disturbs the silence with its plaintive call ; 

Within the nave and dusky corridor, 

Where tread of priestly feet is heard no more, 
The black bats through the gathering shadows slip. 
Like wind-blown vapor from a censer’s lip, 

Pale mists above the distant sand-dunes rise, 

Blotting the sunset crimson from the skies. 


J. Torrey Connor. 












































Y MOTHER never minced 
matters with me. From 
my earliest recollection | 
was given to understand 
that | was not like other 
children; that some day 

the curse of heredity might drag me along 
the path my father’s wayward feet had 
traveled. As 1 grew older, my father’s 
crime, in all its hideousness, was graphi- 
cally set before me. He had forged the 
name of a friend who trusted him, and 
dragged two families down to ruin when 
he fell. Where other boys inherited an 
honorable name and had before them the 
stimulus of a noble example, my portion 
was shame and disgrace and an appalling 
conviction that within myself existed the 
same moral weakness that had caused 
my father’s downfall, 

It was a gloomy life for a child. | 
shrank from association with other chil- 
dren, and my mother encouraged me in 
this unnatural tendency. Waking and 
sleeping, my one fear was of my father, 
whom my childish recollection distorted 
into a horrible and fiendish creation, 
standing like a black specter at my elbow 
in time of temptation, leering at me in 
sardonic mockery when | sought innocent 
amusement, shrieking through my dreams 
with the fury and despair of an outcast 
spirit. Had | been permitted to visit him 
in prison, to see him penitent, bowed 
down, prematurely aged by remorse, but 
patiently pursuing the round of hard 
duties assigned to him, without a word 
of complaint or protest, as the prison rec- 
ords prove him to have done for sixteen 
long years, these hideous fantasies might 
have been dispersed. Had | been told 
something of the need and the tempta- 
tion, of the baffling demands and the 
cruel opportunity that drove and allured 
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him to his sin, asa tolerant person might 
have told me, pity and tenderness might 
have replaced the horror that his name 
inspired ; but my mother was not a tol- 
erant person, and it is not for me to ques 
tion the wisdom of her course. 

When I was seventeen years old, my 
father died, with but a single year of his 
twenty years’ sentence, commuted by 
hard-earned credits, unexpiated. Within 
six months my mother followed him, and 
it was by her wish that his grave was 
opened and the same sod covered them 
both. The stern, sorrow-racked spirit, 
striving against itself, remained true to 
the last to the husband of her youth. 

At this time I was holding an under 
clerkship in the private banking house 
of Daniel Mainwaring, having risen to 
this post from the successive positions of 
general office boy and messenger. There 
had been no concealment of my antece- 
dents. Mr. Mainwaring had been ac- 
quainted with my father and the crime 
that had blotted him out of society. I 
think my mother, when it became evi- 
dent that I must find some occupation 
that required intelligence rather than 
muscle, deplored the fact that my consti- 
tution unfitted me for harsh physical 
labor. Although I had not enjoyed the 
benefits of a college course, my education 
was by no means deficient. Naturally of 
a studious disposition, my inclinations 
were fostered by my mother, and what- 
ever our little home lacked in the way of 
comfort, and there were many unsatisfied 
needs, it was always rich in good books. 
It became necessary for me to leave 
school at an early age and do my little 
toward our support, but years of attend- 
ance upon night school, and a night 
course in a good business college, fitted 
me for my post. 
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In such a bereavement a young man 
ordinarily has friends to whom he can turn. 
| had none. Some of my fellow clerks 
tendered their sympathy ina perfunctory 
way, and my employer’s manner was 
milder and kinder during the weeks that 
followed, while 1 was adjusting myself to 
the new and desolate conditions that life 
was henceforth to impose upon me; but 
| drew no nearer to him. Mr. Mainwar- 
ing had always treated me with respect 
and’ with outward confidence, but be- 
neath his formal courtesy there seemed 
to linger a dormant suspicion, ready to 
spring into life should my conduct foster 
it. Several years later the death of our 
head bookkeeper and the promotion of 
his assistant left the latter’s post vacant, 
and to my surprise the position was of- 
fered tome. This change meant but a 
slight increase in a moderate salary, with 
much additional work and responsibility, 
but i accepted it thankfully, and strove 


with zeal to prove myself worthy of the 
confidence reposed in me. 
It is not necessary to explain how | 


came to meet Mary Campbell. No mat- 
ter how persistently a man tries to ab- 
stract himself from the world, the day is 
sure to come when the world will find 
him out, and he will be surprised to find 
how closely he is bound to it and how ir- 
revocable the bonds. Nor is it any mir- 
acle that I should have loved her. The 
miracle was that she, beautiful, accom- 
plished, popular, should have cared for 
me. 

When a man and a woman love each 
other and there is no lawful obstacle to 
their marriage, no sentimental scruples 
are likely to separate them. My mother’s 
grim prophecies, her stern admonitions, 
were forgotten. When | attempted to ex- 
plain to Mary the black shadow that hung 
Over my past, she met the intelligence 
only with sympathy anda look of perfect 
confidence ; and she chided me for dwel- 
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ling upon a sorrow that was past and that 
could not be undone. 

We lived in a fools’ paradise of a year 
before the awakening came. My salary, 
which had been more than sufficient for 
one, was insufficient to sustain two in 
comfort, and it was hard to meet ex- 
penses. My wife had been accustomed to 
many luxuries which | could not afford to 
give her. I saw her tired and drooping, 
unequal to her daily tasks, and was smit- 
ten with a sense of my inability to relieve 
her. It was in vain that I denied myself 
all the .ittle indulgences to which my 
bachelor life had accustomed me. To save 
carfare, in the chill morning and again in 
the damp of early evening, I walked the 
three long miles of interminable pavement 
that lay between our little cottage and my 
office, and an ugly cough fastened upon 
me. 

A happy chance gave me a little extra 
work. 1 undertook, every evening, to 
post up the books of a firm of teamsters, 
who did a thriving business but could 
never determine their exact share of the 
proceeds. An Irishman and an Italian 
had gone into partnership, and a pretty 
mess they made of their accounts. Some- 
times | was kept working till long after 
midnight, and went to bed with my head 
full of figures, a weird, fantastic multi- 
tude, racing and striving through all the 
weary chambers of my brain. My pleas- 
ant home hours, the little space of rest 
and sunshine in my busy life, were sac- 
rificed to this new burden of care. Ex- 
cept for our brief meetings at mealtime, 
my wife and I saw little of each other. 
Sometimes she attempted to share my 
weary vigils ; more frequently she yielded 
to my entreaties and sought the rest she 
so needed. Dreary, unending drudgery, 
seemed all the future promised to us both. 

Yet I might have plodded on content, 
hoping for some happy future chance to 
lift our burdens, if it hadn’t been for 
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Stevenson. Stevenson was a smart fel- 
low I had met at business college, and 
who had already scored several successes 
and suffered some vicissitudes in the 
world, but who had a knack of always 
landing on his feet, like a cat. | saw him 
on the street one morning, flying down 
on his wheel. He amiably jumped off and 
walked along the edge of the curb, trund- 
ling the machine beside him. 

‘“ You look down at the heel, Marshall,’’ 
he commented. ‘‘ What’s the matter ? 
Marriage a failure, eh ?’”’ 

He did not offend me. No one could 
well be offended with Stevenson, with his 
cheery manner and infectious laugh. 

‘*By no means,’’ | said pleasantly. 
‘I’ve been pretty busy lately, and — ”’ 

A fit of coughing interrupted me. Stev- 


enson leaned against a telephone pole and 
gravely surveyed me. 

‘* You ought to take care of that cough, 
or it’s going to take care of you,’’ he said 


shrewdly. ‘‘Go off to the hills for a 
month or so, and you ’Il come back a new 
man.’’ 

| thought of Mary, in shabby clothes, 
going about her homely tasks ; of our 
meager larder and the spring overcoat | 
had resolved to do without ; then a pic- 
ture flashed across my mind of myself 
mingling with the richly dressed swells at 
the springs, and the contrast almost pro- 
voked a smile. 

** Stevenson,’’ I said, ‘‘ don’t you think 
I’d better make a little expedition to the 
North Pole, or take a sail around the 
moon, instead ? ’”’ 

He took in the situation; Stevenson 
was quick to understand. 

‘‘Confound it!’’ was his only com- 
ment. 

For some minutes we walked along in 
silence. 

‘* Marshall,’’ he began suddenly, ‘1 ’Il 
let you into a little secret, if you ll prom- 
ise not to tell a soul. Honor bright, now !”’ 
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‘* Honor bright! ’’ wondering what sort 
of a joke the young fellow was going to 
crack, to enliven the situation ; but he 
was in earnest this time. 

‘‘Some of us men in the office,’’ — 
Stevenson was in the employ of a thriv- 
ing real estate firm, — ‘‘ have dropped on 
a little scheme that’s going to make our 
fortunes. Madison, the capitalist, has 
been quietly buying up all the park lots 
he could get hold of, this last three weeks. 
They ’ve already taken a sharp rise, and 
there’s going to be the biggest boom out 
that way inside of a week that you ever 
saw. We’re laying out every cent of 
idle cash we have, treading right on his 
heels, buying on a margin and collaring 
everything in sight. Chip in with every 
cent you have, and I’ll guarantee you a 
thousand per cent profit within a month. 
It’s a chance to make a fortune, man!”’ 

‘* But | have n’t the money.’’ 

‘* Borrow it, beg it. There must be 
any amount of idle funds lying about 
Mainwaring’s. Get it somehow. It’s 
the chance of a lifetime, Marshall.’’ 

How | contrived to sit down to my 
desk and do my work faithfully and ac- 
curately that day, is beyond comprehen- 
sion. All the while the chance, the glo- 
rious chance that Stevenson had shown 
me, had possession of my head. If there 
were only some way of hypothecating my 
salary! But what showing could I make 
to ask an advance, when it was already 
inadequate to my expenses ? It would 
be the height of folly to ask Mr. Main- 
waring for a loan, without security and 
for such a purpose. He was a good- 
hearted old man, of the stern New Eng- 
land type. Because his own early life 
had been hard, because he had grubbed 
his way along to the enviable commercial 
station he occupied, he held rigidly to 
the opinion that hard work and small 
pay were the proper tonics for other 
young men. 
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It was after two o’clock the next morn- 
ing before | finished posting up the team- 
sters’ books. I went to bed to ponder 
the problems of how to grasp the chance 
that was offered to me forever to lift my 
dear wife above the life of toil and anx- 
iety to which she seemed condemned. 
That morning at the office it was ever 
before my eyes. | thought of many 
things. Among the papers held in trust 
by the bank were some belonging to the 
Temple estate, a rich inheritance whose 
only heir was a crippled imbecile, cared 
for in a private hospital in the suburbs of 
the city. Among those papers was a 
package of negotiable securities, aggre- 
gating sixty thousand dollars. For eight 
years those securities had been lying 
idle in our safe. They might lie there 
idle for twice eight years longer. If | 
could borrow one tenth part of their 
value, in two weeks my fortune would 
be assured. There they were, lying in 
the safe to which I had free access. A 
longing came over me merely to handle 
and inspect them. I solemnly assert 
that my thoughts of them were purely 
abstract, and that the idea of actually 
availing myself of any opportunity for 
securing them never entered my mind. 

Why did fate put this privilege in my 
grasp? At twelve Mr. Mainwaring 
stopped me, just as | was going out for 
luncheon, and asked me to make out 
some statements to be sent to foreign de- 
positors, a task which would take me a 
half hour or more. There was nothing 
unusual in this request. Such inroads 
upon my time were of frequent occur- 
rence but today the circumstance seemed 
to me of malignant significance. 

Mr. Mainwaring went out. The other 
men from the rear office had already 
gone, leaving only a teller and cashier at 
the front to transact the noon business. 
Deliberately and with the utmost pre- 
cision | performed the work allotted me. 
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Then | walked to the safe, opened the 
great door, and stopped to think. 

My head reeled as 1 stood there. At 
last | knew why I had wanted to handle 
those papers. A base impulse, too strong 
to be resisted, seemed to whisper to me 
that the coveted opportunity was in my 
grasp. And all the while | was praying: 
‘‘ Father in heaven, let this cup— this 
cup — pass from me! Father in heaven! 
Father in heaven !’’ 

And while I prayed and battled against 
temptation, leaning against the door and 
trying to cool my hot head against the 
burnished steel, a black shadow that was 
| and that was not I, seemed to leave my 
body, dart into the depths of the vault, 
and come out triumphant with the Tem- 
ple securities in its hand. Like one ina 
dream |, a part of it and not a part of it, 
followed it through the bank and in its 
swift flight down the street. A block be- 
low there was a broker, known to be not 
over-scrupulous, who would advance cash 
upon the papers without question. 

I tried to take the shadow by its arm 
when we reached there, to protest that 
in this mad venture for wealth, which 
was perishable, honor, which was im- 
perishable, and which once lost could 
never be regained, would be the sacri- 
fice; but he thrust me angrily aside, 
whispering: ‘* You fool! Ina week or 
so at the most your fortune will be se- 
cured, Mary will be safe from want and 
toil, you can reclaim the securities, and 
no one will ever be the wiser !’’ And it 
was my own hand that put the papers in 
the broker’s hand, and received the 
money, which a few minutes later was 
paid into the office of the real estate firm 
to which Stevenson had referred me. 

I saw Stevenson when | came out. He 
was talking to a little group of men, and 
I caught the. words: ‘‘ Park lots! Splen- 
did speculation! Chance of a lifetime!’’ 
I could not help stopping to look at him, 
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on account of the fantastic hat he wore. 
It was a sort of Turkish fez, lettered with 
the inscription ‘‘ Park Lots ’’ around the 
border, while on the sloping crown a 
number of comical characters, forming 
the figures ‘‘1000°/,’’ were dancing 
with uncertain footing. Then a black 
hand seemed to come before my sight, | 
somehow drifted back to the bank, and 
found myself trembling in every limb, 
trying to close the door of the big safe, 
which in my hurry i had forgotten to shut. 

‘You are not well, Marshall ?’’ 

Mr. Mainwaring stood at the door of 
his little office, which he must have en- 
tered from the street, regarding me not 
unkindly, as | fumbled with the combin- 
ation. 

‘*« A little headache, that ’s all,’’ 1 said 
hastily. 

My head cleared at the sound of his 
voice. The act, which | would have 


given the world to recall, was done, | 


must now coolly calculate upon the pos- 
sible consequences, and guard against 
discovery. 

The following week was one of feverish 
anxiety. Every day I studied the re- 
ports of the real estate market. The 
park lots crept slowly upward, so slowly 
that it seemed to me they would never 
reach a point where they would yield any 
appreciable profit. 1 went to the office 
as usual, but it was almost impossible to 
make my brain work. My books were 
filled with erasures and_ corrections. 
There were times when | would puzzle 
for an hour at a time over trifling pieces 
of work, the addition of a column of fig- 
ures, simple little entries, tasks that | 
had aiways performed. before with the 
utmost ease and exactness. 

One morning, a week later, | encount- 
ered Stevenson. 

‘Well, old man, heard the news?”’ 

‘* What news ?’’ I asked, but I seemed 
to know even before he could answer me. 


‘‘Bubble ’s collapsed. Bottom fallen 
out of the park-lot market. Title to whole 
tract proves to be defective. Might be 
cleared, but it would cost more than the 
land ’s worth. Fact is, people are find- 
ing out that it has n’t much of any in- 
trinsic value: mostly steep hills and sand 
dunes, anyhow. Glad now you did n’t 
do anything in the way of an investment, 
Marshall. Never mind me! I ’ve plenty 
of other irons in the fire.’’ 

My head was cool and clear that day, 
and | worked with fearful energy, taking 
no luncheon and keeping at my desk dur- 
ing the entire noon hour. I took a car 
home that night, for somehow | did not 
feel equal to walking. Mary met me at 
the door, and her eyes were troubled. | 
could not look into them. 

‘‘] have such a nice dinner tonight, 
and I mean you shall enjoy it. You 
work so hard that you are getting pale 
and thin, Jack,’’ she said, nestling into 
my arms in the pretty way she had. 
God knows what cruel instinct it was that 
enabled me to put her harshly from me. 

‘*] have no appetite,’’ 1 said coldly. 
‘You will have to eat your nice dinner 
yourself. All I need is rest.’’ 

There was a little room off from our 
parlor, which we had dignified with the 
name of study. Init were a bookcase, 
a desk, and a lounge. Here | was ac- 
customed to do my night work. I went 
in there and shut the door behind me. 
There was no need to turn the key in 
the lock, for this act alone was more 
than bolts and bars toa woman of Mary’s 
sensitive nature. Therel sat throughout 
the long night, revolving the situation in 
my mind, untrammeled by advice or 
emotion. | coldly reviewed my act in 
all its bearings, and with all its inevi- 
table train of consequences. When the 
gray light of dawn stole through in the 
shades, my mind was resolved. | wrote 
a few lines to my wife, and left them 
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open on my desk. Then I stole to the 
door. The house was silent. Through 
the deserted streets | could creep, unno- 
ticed, and beyond the city lay the bay, 
the great bay, silent warden of a thou- 
sand tragedies, whose dark waters of- 
fered the only fitting refuge for such as I. 

I was moving noiselessly across the 
room beyond and into the hallway, when 
a little figure rose up before me. It was 
Mary, fully dressed, her pale face telling 
the story of her long vigil. 

She came to me and put her arms 
around my neck. 

‘‘ Tell me. Tell me everything,’’ she 
said. 

God knows the shame and agony of 
that hour, when | poured into the ears of 
my brave little wife the whole shameful 
story. | tried to turn away from her 
when | had done. 

‘‘ Let me go now, Mary. There is no 
need that your life should be overcast 
through my crime,’’ I said. ‘‘ There is 
one court that is always merciful. And 
the Law and Society are kinder to the 
dead than to the living.’’ 

But she would not let me go. 

‘*If you goto prison, Jack, | willlive just 
outside the gates, where I can sometimes 
see you, and be with you in case of sick- 
ness. When you come out, we will 
work together to repair the loss. O, my 
dear, unselfish boy, don’t | know that 
you did this for me? 1 was the tempta- 
tion. You must let me share the repara- 
tion.”’ 

In the street outside we could hear the 
Stir and the bustle of day begun. Mary 
smiled up at me bravely. 

‘‘Come out and have a cup of coffee 
with me. Then we will go together and 
see Mr. Mainwaring.”’ 

| was like a child in her hands. A 
sense of weakness and dependence that 
was new, had come over me. _1 did as | 
was bidden, and with her arm in mine, 


walking slowly and feebly, threaded the 
streets until we came to the quarter 
where Mr. Mainwaring’s house stood, 
retired from the public gaze beyond a 
broad stretch of lawn and stately trees. 

There was an expression of old-fash- 
ioned comfort in the pieasant room into 
which we were shown. Mr. Mainwar- 
ing, inslippers and a long dressing gown, 
waited for his breakfast before a cheery 
open fire. 


** Ah, Marshall,’’ he said, ‘‘you ’re not 
looking well, my boy. Working too hard 
lately ? Wanta little vacation ?” 

I declined the seat to which he would 
have invited me, and standing there, 
with Mary’s arm still in mine, told him, 
in few words, how | had betrayed his 
trust. 

‘“It was not heredity,’’ | concluded. 
‘«] can’t take shelter even behind that 
mean refuge. It was my own base in- 
stinct. I did it knowingly, deliberately, 
counting all the risks, all the possible 
costs.’’ 

‘* Mr. Mainwaring, he was n’t himself,’’ 
my wife broke in. ‘‘ He is all that is 
true and brave and honorable and unsel- 
fish. He has not been well for weeks. 
He has been working from early morning 
to late at night for my sake, —for the 
sake of his unborn child. Be merciful to 
him. In his right mind he would never 
wrong a human being, or touch a finger 
to what was not his own.’’ 

I did not dare to:look at her as she 
breathed this prayer of love and faith, 
this bitter cry for help. My heart was 
beating like a triphammer, but every 
stroke seemed to clear my brain on this 
one subject: the question of my duty to 
the woman who so loved me. 

‘« Mr. Mainwaring,’’ I said, ‘‘ you area 
man of the world. Dowith me what you 
will, but save me from perpetrating this 
last heinous wrong. Tell her how the 
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world looks upon such transgressions, and 
upon all who rest under their shadow. 
Tell her (for she will not listen to me), 
that if she would hold the respect that 
is her due, if she would be trusted, if 
she would not be contemned by cruel 
tongues, she must no longer bear the name 
| have disgraced. Tell her, that for the 
sake of our child—for the sake of our 
child— ’”’ 

After this | only remember a great black- 
ness in which I wandered, groping for 
light. I passed through a hundred trials, 
and was by turn judge and jury, and the 
prisoner in the dock. | was shut into 
iron-barred cells, where no glimmer of 
light entered. I was subjected to every 
conceivable torture. All the time | was 


perpetually suspended over the verge of 
an awful abyss of figures, which jeered 
at me, mocking my sufferings. 

One day the darkness slowly dissolved, 
and left me drifting on a placid sea that 


was bearing me back to peace and light. 
How long I was journeying over its tran- 
quil bosom | cannot tell. 1 was content 
merely to lie still and rejoice in the new 
and happy sensation. And so | floated 
on and on, like a soul newborn into the 
world, and I unclosed my eyes, and the 
shore was in sight, and Mary sat there 
with a baby in her arms, crooning a low 
lullaby. 

| was lying in my own bed, in the 
pretty sleeping room that Mary’s taste 
and deft fingers had beautified. The sun 
flooded the room, and sweet scents came 
in from blossoming vines outside the win- 
dow. 

Like a soul called back from perdition, 
| looked into her startled eyes, and she 

~ God bless her! came swiftly to me and 

laid the baby in the hollow of my arm. 

A bit of human life, fresh from the Al- 
mighty, billowed in soft white fabrics, the 


little creature greeted me with the far- 
seeing, unshrinking gaze that belongs to 
little babies and to angels. A bonnie boy, 
with the Marshall forehead, and their 
curling brownhair. I thought of his ter- 
rible heritage, and hot tears welled up 
into my eyes and weakly overflowed. 

‘* A true Marshall,’’ said my wife, lay- 
ing her cheek against mine, while her 
hand lifted a tendril of dark hair from the 
little one’s forehead. ‘‘ A true Marshall 
in face and form, and | pray he may have 
his father’s brave, true soul.’’ 

1 could only look helplessly at her, un- 
believing, uncomprehending. 

My wife’s voice trembled as she went 
on. 

‘¢ Jack, the securities were untouched. 
Mr. Mainwaring saw you all the while 
you stood there that day, with the safe 
door open. Youdidnot take a step away 
from the door. It was all a fancy, bred 
of anxiety and overwork, and born of a 
fevered imagination. You have had a 
long siege of brain fever. Your life has 
hung in the balance for weeks. Now all 
you have to do is to rest and get well.’’ 

She silenced me when | would have 
spoken. 

‘No, dear, you must nottalk. Weare 
going to the mountains as soon as you are 
able to be moved. By Mr. Mainwaring’s 
orders, Jack. He cannot forgive himself 
for having for a moment credited your 
self-accusation. And, oh, Jack!’’ — she 
was softly sobbing, —‘‘do you know 
what | feel, |, who ought to have believed 
you against all the world, who should 
have believed you against yourself !’’ 


The breeze that fluttered the curtain 
brought scents of pine and fir, and beck- 
oned to the solitudes of the hills. Against 
my bosom the baby slumbered, a happy 
smile on his lips. 

Flora Haines Loughead. 
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HE election and func- 

tions of the Mayor con- 

stitute the most im- 

portant feature of 

American city govern- 

ment. On the most 

improved model he is 

elected by the people 

for a term of two or 

more years; he has the veto power; he 
appoints, absolutely without confirmation 
by the council, the comptroller, or book- 
keeper; the auditor, whose audit is ne- 
cessary for the payment of every bill 
against the city ; the police commission- 
ers, the health commissioners, the com- 
missioner of works, the city counsellor 
at law, the treasurer, tax collector, and 
in general all officials charged with ex- 
ecutive duties. In nearly all cases the 
term of office is similar to his own, and 
he makes no change of officers until the 
expiration of a month from taking office. 
The Mayor is thus enabled to remove and 
appoint all officials and to bring the ex- 
ecutive intosympathy with his own stand- 
ard of efficiency, whatever that may be. 
In England the mayor is elected annu- 
aliy by the council. He has no veto 
power ; his power of appointment is lim- 
ited to his clerk and two assessors, the 
latter because the council as a body 
might make use of them improperly to 
raise taxes. The influence of the mayor 
is moral, and not authoritative. He is 
an ex-officio member of all committees 
and the sole general supervisor of the city 
Zovernment. He is nearly always an ex- 
perienced member of the council, and is 
therefore well informed on all questions 
of city interest. His opinion is always 
respected and his advice is treated with 
great consideration. He is regarded as 
the first citizen and the head of the citv 
Continued from January number. ¥ 


government. He is expected to enter- 
tain distinguished strangers and ‘repre- 
sents the citizens at all public functions. 
He is the only member of the council who 
is paid a salary. 

In Italy the mayor is elected by the 
council from its own members. He be- 
comes at once the agent of the central 
government and the chief executive of- 
ficer. of the council. He is elected for 
three years and as the councilors are 
elected for five years, each councilor has 
the opportunity of voting twice upon the 
mayoralty. This arrangement makes the 
mayor the servant and not the master of 
the council. All appointments are made 
by a committee of the council, and all 
the actions of this committee are care- 
fully reported to and reviewed by the 
full council. It is evident that there is 
no division of authority and no oppor- 
tunity for conflict. 

In America the ‘object is to constitute 
two separate powers, the power of the 
mayor and the power of the council. In 
England and Italy the object is to concen- 
trate all power in the council. The im- 
possibility of separating legislative from 
executive functions has already been dis- 
cussed, but the subject needs some fur- 
ther consideration from a practical point 
of view. The object of the American 
system is to curb and emasculate the 
council and to a large extent this is un- 
doubtedly accomplished, but whilst the 
power of taxation and appropriation re- 
mains with the council the emasculation 
cannot be complete. The system not only 
takes away the appointing power, but all 
supervision and control of the executive 
departments, and the council is therefore 
unable to acquire that intimate personal 
knowledge of the city’s wants which is 
necessary for intelligent and wise appro- 
priation. The council is dependent for 
such information on the mayor’s report, 
and is not permitted to discuss the quali- 
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fications, duties, numbers, and salaries, 
of the officials necessary. Its chief duty 
is to tax the citizens for the mayor’s need. 

This is a position which is not accepta- 
ble, but is only sought for by those who 
are corrupt. The best citizens object to 
divided power, because responsibility is 
thereby lost ; whilst rogues thrive upon 
it, because they are able to use the power 
for their own purposes without discovery. 
In England the council is the govern- 
ment. In America it becomes a pack of 
thieves who need continual watching and 
are a perpetual thorn in the side of the 
mayor, who is the only surviving repre- 
sentative of decent government. No won- 
der there is friction between the council 
and the mayor. Even Mr. Low is obliged 
to admit that the problem of harmonious 
action is not solved, and he suggests the 
adoption of the only logical conclusion, 
viz.: an attempt to govern American cities 
without any local legislation. Was ever 
such a proposal heard with patience in a 
free republic ? Was ever the democratic 
idea more seriously maligned by an Amer- 
ican of eminence ? 

But happily, no one will believe that 
American citizens are prepared to give 
the power of taxation to any single per- 
son, no matter how eminent he may be. 
As a nation we have long discarded dic- 
tators and tribunes of the people. Most 
of us believe that it is wiser to blunder 
on under the flag of popular control and 
that the perfection of a Parisian munici- 
pal administration would be dearly bought 
at the expense of trusting our liberties to 
anew Napoleon. We believe that in spite 
of our mistakes we shall eventually ‘‘ get 
there all the same.”’ 

It is urged, however, that the Amer- 
ican system presents the only prospect of 
curbing the rascalities of our city coun- 
cils, but it seems difficult if not impossible 
to force even a temporary garb of hon- 
esty on a government of thieves, and if 
we succeed the disguise will certainly be 
discarded on the very first occasion. The 
American remedy, says Mr. Bryce, is of 
the ‘kill or cure’’ order. <A good dic- 
tator is certainly better than a bad gov- 
ernment, and it may be easier to elect 
an honest mayor than to elect an honest 
council. If weare to have aboss, as Mayor 
Phelan says, let us have a boss of our 
own choosing. But it may be well to re- 


member that the efforts of bosses, politi- 
cians, and corporations, will also be con- 
centrated on their one candidate, and the 
result may still be doubtful. 

And this is just what occurred in Brook- 
lyn, where for four years a very great 
improvement had been effected under the 
distinguished mayoralty of Mr. Seth Low. 
In 1891 a Congressman of the name of 
Boody was elected mayor. Noone seems 
to have questioned his integrity, but he 
undoubtedly became the tool of politi- 
cians. The citizens found themselves 
bound in the fetters of a gigantic ring 
which controlled the public offices, levied 
blackmail upon the officials, made the po- 
lice subservient to their power, and in 
fact turned every department of the gov- 
ernment into a huge political machine. 
The tide of city government never reached 
a lower mark in any city. The streets 
remained unswept and the garbage was 
left for a year to rot upon the pavements. 
The example demonstrates how bad a 
city government may become in spite of 
a personally good man as mayor and a 
charter considered perfect from an Amer- 
ican point of view. In 1894 Mr. Low ad- 
mitted that the public business of Brook- 
lyn was not yet conducted entirely for 
the public benefit, that there were still 
bad contracts and scandalous franchise 
sales, and that good mayors found it dif- 
ficult to get rid of incompetent officials. 

Nor must it be forgotten that mayors 
are only human beings of limited capacity 
for government, and not all Napoleons 
and Seth Lows. Every mayor has his 
friends and enemies, his religious and po- 
litical convictions and associations, and 
his own standard of efficiency, usually 
limited to the amount of his personal 
knowledge. In making his appointments 
he will be importuned by his friends and 
bullied by his enemies. In many cases 
he will have no personal experience to 
guide him and will be dependent on ad- 
vice. He has to appoint an engineer and 
may be totally ignorant of engineering, 
and yet he has to make selection from a 
score of candidates. And when the ap- 
pointment has been made, he will have 
to acknowledge his inferiority in discus- 
sing engineering problems, and thus be- 
ing unable to control he becomes the 
servant of the employee. If the appoint- 
ments are both numerous and varied, the 
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difficulties presented are practically sub- , 


versive of personal responsibility, for he 
can only do his best. 

And above all the exercise of individual 
power is subject to that silent, mysteri- 
ous, and often undetected power of ‘‘ the 
pull,’ from which there is no escape. 
The Czar of Russia cannot avoid its influ- 
ence, much less the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco. That wonderful example of ex- 
ecutive success (?), the President of the 
United States, is the very prince of 
‘“‘pulls,’’ for he is not only subject to it, 
but has to practice it himself. Mr. Bryce 
thus describes his unfortunate position : 


He must square the Senate without whose ad- 
vice and consent he cannot make any important 
appointment. He must requite the supporters of 
the men to whom he owes his election. He must 
so distribute places all over the country as to 
keep the wire-pullers in good humor and gener- 
ally strengthen the party by ‘‘doing something”’ 
for those who have worked or will work for it. 
And the task of selecting from so many conflict- 
ing claimants becomes laborious, thankless, and 
disagreeable, and as it gives no opportunity for 
judgment, it virtually destroys responsibility. 


The only appointments over which he 
has untrammeled power are his Cabinet 
ministers, and we are now witnessing 
the struggle of the States from East to 
West and North to South to secure posi- 
tions, which after all are merely figure- 
heads. 

It is difficult to believe that any really 
conscientious mayor would care to as- 
sume the great responsibility of appoint- 
ing and the still more serious responsi- 
bility of removing, say, fifty or sixty 
officers of such high importance and re- 
quiring to possess such varied accom- 
plishments. He would infinitely prefer 
to have a council of responsible citizens 
to unite with him in judgment, the more 
so as some of his associates would be sure 
to have special knowledge in each spe- 
cial case,—in fact, a council to act as a 
buffer to protect him against the on- 
Slaughts both of friends and enemies. It 
seems altogether more likely that he 
would tremble at the possibility of being 
made the unconscious tool of intriguing 
and dishonest men, who while promising 
everything before appointment, would 
prostitute their offices to personal or polit- 
ical agorandizement. 

Mr. Low says rightly that, ‘‘ The se- 
lection of efficient heads of departments 


underlies the success of a city adminis- 
tration on its executive side,’’ and the 
power of the Mayor is relied upon to se- 
cure better officials than the council 
would appoint, This, however, may 
seriously be doubted. All testimony is 
to the effect that the appointments made 
by English councils depend solely on effi- 
ciency, that political influences play no 
part, and that the result is entirely satis- 
factory to the public. Butsuch may not 
be the case in America, and for the sake 
argument let it be conceded that a mayor 
would make better and more efficient ap- 
pointments than a council. But efficiency 
has the closest relation to salary, and 
if the council standard of efficiency is 
lower than the mayor’s, their standard 
of salary will be lower also. It matters 
little, therefore, whether the conflict is 
on the question of efficiency or salary, in 
either case harmony becomes impossible. 
One or the other must give way. Ifa 
compromise is effected, the responsibility 
is divided and the mayor is no longer 
boss,—and if the fight is sufficiently pro- 
longed, the council will assuredly be vic- 
tors, because they have the power of the 
purse. 

It may be instructive to illustrate this 
position by an episode of English history. 
About fifty years ago the English Parlia- 
ment conferred sanitary powers on the 
city governments and authorized them to 
elect a medical officer of health. The 
municipal councils were obedient to the 
letter butignoredthe spirit. They adopted 
the very system which now prevails in 
San Francisco. They elected a physician 
engaged in private practice to give a por- 
tion of his time to theservice of the pub- 
lic and they paid him a small but reason- 
able salary for his time and services. 
But the sanitary inspectors of the central 
government were by no means satisfied 
with this arrangement. They found 
that there was continual conflict between 
the public and private duties of the med- 
ical officer and that he was repeatedly 
called away from public duty to attend 
his private patients. Complaints were 
made by other doctors that the officer of 
health took advantage of his official right 
to visit and inquire into their patients’ 
maladies and thus to extend his influence 
and practice. And there is no doubt 
whatever that this has been the case in 
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San Francisco. It was also found that, 


as soon as the medical officer of health 
became established in practice he threw 
up his public appointment and gave place 
to a less experienced member of the med- 
ical profession. The inspectors inter- 
viewed the local councils and recom- 
mended that the qualification of the med- 
ical officer should be made special, that 
he should be fully educated in public hy- 
giene, and show that he had adminis- 
trative capacity superior to that usually 
to be found in doctors, that he should be 
required to devote the whole of his time 
and energy to the prosecution of his large 
and important duties, that his appoint- 
ment should be made permanent, and 
that the salaries should be large enough 
to attract the best men. 

Some of the city councils were wise 
enough to adopt these suggestions, not- 
ably the City of London,’ Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow, and from that 
moment these cities became models of 
good sanitary administration. But a 
number of councils refused point blank 
to make any alteration. They said they 
were perfectly satisfied with the sanitary 
progress made under the then existing 
system, that the work of the medical 
officer was done to their complete satis- 
faction, and that there was no need to 
increase the public burdens by creating 
a new and expensive office. 

Other councils compromised, some by 
making permanent appointments with 
insufficient salaries ; others made good 
and satisfactory appointments for a year 
and then declared the office vacant, under 
pretense that such services were no 
longer required. 

Put a future conscientious mayor of 
San Francisco in the place of the English 
government inspectors, suppose that he 
has equal knowledge, and consider the 
result. The mayor would be bound to 
express the same dissatisfaction with the 
office as it is. He would feel himself 
bound to put the sanitary administration 
of the city on a proper footing. The 
lives not only of the living but of future 
generations of citizens would be at stake. 
He would say: ‘‘ We must have an offi- 
cer of great experience, of tried adminis- 
trative capacity ; we want one who is 


'The City of London elected Sir John Simon, for many 
vears the chief sanitary adviser of the central government. 


able to give advice as to the reconstruc- 
tion of our sewers, who has had experi- 
ince in sewage disposal and in sewage 
farms and irrigation, and a complete prac- 
tical knowledge of all those matters which 
pertain to public health. 

A conscientious mayor will certainly 
and properly feel that this is a question 
of efficiency and not of salary, and that 
no salary would be excessive which se- 
cured the proper man. Suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that he offered the 
appointment to Doctor Alfred Hill, of 
Birmingham, and that his offer was ac- 
cepted. Doctor Hill’s salary is five thou- 
sand pounds a year, whilst that of the 
officer of health of San Francisco is less 
than half. The cities are of nearly equal 
size. Does any one believe that this 
amount of salary would be voted by a 
council totally ignorant of the value of 
sanitary administration on the simple de- 
mand of a mayor who knows no more 
than they do? Onthe contrary is it not 
more probable that they would act just 
like the English conncils, and express 
their contentment with the existing sys- 
tem? Indeed it is far more probable 
that they would propose a_ reduction 
rather than an increase of salary which 
would be effected by takirig the appoint- 
ment out of politics and offering it to pub- 
lic competition. It is certain that fifty 
doctors could readily be found in San 
Francisco with qualifications equal to 
those of any recent incumbent of the 
office who would be glad to take the 
ottice for half the present salary, simply 
on account of the introduction it would 
give them. 

It is interesting to note the termination 
of the English difference. The national 
government felt the great importance of 
securing to the cities a perfect sanitary 
administration. But it had no power to 
compel the councils to execute its wishes. 
It could not force them or send them to 
jail. It could not turn them out of office 
and assume the power of appointment. 
But it settled the matter without the 
least difficulty by invoking the power ot 
the purse. All these appointments are 
now subject to the approval of the cen- 
tral government and half the salaries are 
paid from the British consolidated fund. 
lf the future mayor of San Francisco 
wishes to appoint a medical officer of 
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health on the English standard of effi- 
ciency, he will probably have to pay for 
the privilege out of his own pocket. On 
the other hand the more intimate the as- 
sociation of the future council with sani- 
tary affairs, the greater is the assurance 
of a good administration. Let the effort 
be made to make the council of San 
Francisco as wise as that of Birmingham, 
and we shall soon have an equally com- 
petent medical officer placed at the head 
of the sanitary department. 

Lastly. Even good mayors cannot be 
mayors forever, and spurts of reform and 
of popular indignation are not very reli- 
able supports for permanent reform. The 
shortness of the term of office alone im- 
perils that permanence which is essential 
to the execution of large public works or 
the introduction of important adminis- 
trative changes. The heads of most de- 
partments, if they are really good, be- 
come more and more valuable every 
year, and their tennre of office is surely 
safer under the protection of a hundred 
councilors than when subject to the ca- 
prices of newly elected mayors. 

Municipal Government as a Business Prop- 
osition. Mr. Low rightly describes the 
nature of a sound municipal government 
as a business government, to be conducted 
on business methods and for a business 
end. But he cannot mean a private mer- 
cantile establishment in which the propri- 
etor represents the mayor. There is no 
similarity between them neither as re- 
.gards the principle of management nor 
the interests involved. The proprietor is 
guided solely by his personal interests. 
He has spent his life in his business and 
is practically acquainted with every de- 
partment and every detail. When he 
wants assistance he knows exactly what 
he wants, and where to get it. He knows 
exactly what a man is worth and what 
mount of salary he can afford to give. 
He appoints and removes according to his 
Will. He is responsible to no one and is 
hot bound to explain the conduct of his 
wn affairs. The mayor on the contrary 
Was not educated to be a mayor and he is 
responsible to the citizens for everything 
le does, 

It is therefore evident that Mr. Low’s 
‘omparison applies to those larger busi- 
Ness corporations in which the stockhold- 
ers represent the citizens, whose interests 


alike depend on the good management of 
their affairs. In such corporations the 
city council corresponds with the board 
of directors and the mayor has the same 
relative pcsition as the president. This 
organization is regarded as essential in 
every civilized country, and citizens can- 
not have a better model. If city govern- 
ment is a failure it may be due to the neg- 
lect of the business model and that true 
reform must come from a returning to it. 
Now the municipal institutions of Amer- 
ica have completely ignored the great 
principle of business corporation govern- 
ment, by dividing the authority. In city 
governments there are two separate pow- 
ers, — in the business corporations there 
is only one, the autonomy of which is 
surrounded with the greatest safeguards 
because it bears the whole responsibility. 
The stockholders of a railroad elect a 
board of directors and then let them re- 
ligiously alone to control their affairs in 
every possible department. 

They elect no president to veto the 
transactions of their elected agents, no 
auditor to stop the payments of their 
checks, no clerk who can make his office 
an extravagant political machine, no as- 
sessor to fix the rates of fare and freights, 
no tax collector to collect their moneys, 
no treasurer to hold them safe, no su- 
perintendent of roads to build and keep 
their roadsinorder. They donot electa 
president to deprive their directors of ex- 
ecutive control. On the contrary they 
neither elect the president nor insist on 
giving him any special rights. The pres- 
ident of a railroad is elected by the di- 
rectors and is simply one of them. He 
exercises no power which the directors do 
not give him, and any power which may 
be entrusted to him is subject to revision 
and withdrawal altogether. He is the ser- 
vant and in no sense the master of the 
board. Only special powers are usurped 
by a president who controls the majority 
of stock and is thus enabled to secure the 
election of straw directors who will do 
his bidding. And when the majority of 
the stockholders become dissatisfied for 
this or any other cause, they do not in- 
crease the power of any president so as 
to curb cr control the directors, but they 
remove them altogether. The full re- 
sponsibility is therefore fixed in the direc- 
torate and nowhere else. They are re- 
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sponsible for the conduct of every man in 
their service from the president down to 
the lowest brakesman, and if any one fail 
in his duty, it is the directors who will 
be obliged to meet the obligation. The 
directors may delegate special powers to 
the president or any other officer, but the 
responsibility is not removed and there is 
neither legislative nor executive transac- 
tion which they have not the power to re- 
vise. What would a board of railroad di- 
rectors do if the body of the stockholders 
proposed to elect an auditor with power 
to stop the payment of their checks ? 

It is only auditors of American city gov- 
ernments who are appointed to audit ( ? ) 
bills before their payment, and only city 
councils are subject to the indignity of 
having sucha spy setoverthem. In bus- 
iness corporations an audit means simply 
an examination and exposition of affairs. 
The auditors —for there are generally 
two— inspect the vouchers for receipts 
and payments and compare them with the 
books. They inquire whether a just bal- 
ance is in the hands of the treasurer and 
that the securities of the company are 
safe. One acts in the interest of the di- 
rectors, to protect their reputation, and 
the other in the interest of the stockhold- 
ers, to give them true information as to 
the state of their affairs. 

This is the function of auditors in an 
English city, and if business principles are 
not to be ignored, this is the auditor’s 
proper sphere of action. 

Or, what would happen if the stock- 
holders insisted upon the election of a 
clerk with irresponsible power of appoint- 
ing those beneath him, and so to make of 
his office a political machine ? 

It is evident that the municipal govern- 
ments of England follow faithfully the 
form and methods of the great business 
corporations. They elect a council and 
authorize it to manage their affairs. They 
surround it with no checks or balances. 
The mayor cannot veto their transac- 
tions. The auditor cannot stop their 
checks. They appoint all officers. They 
are responsible on every side, and when 
any member exhibits a tendency to cor- 
ruption or extravagance he is sure to be 
defeated at the next election should he 
again become a candidate. The council 
is thus kept in touch witlf the wishes of 
the citizens. 


Results of the two Systems on the Person- 
nel of the Council. Having thus contrasted 
the principles of American and English 
city government, it will be intetesting to 
examine the character of the personnel 
which each brings forth. A dishonest 
government is worse than none, whereas 
too much power can scarcely be entrusted 
to one composed of honest men. Every 
American who has given the least atten- 
tion to the subject of municipal govern- 
ment laments the corruption which uni- 
versally prevails in the United States. 
Not a single American city has escaped 
the clutches of corrupt mayors, corrupt 
councilors and corrupt aldermen, and cor- 
rupt officials and corrupt subordinates. 
Not long ago the city of New Orleans in 
spite of the latest form of model charter, 
convicted four of her aldermen of malfeas- 
ance and impeached the mayor. It is not 
necessary to adduce the evidence of San 
Francisco. Mr. Andrew D. White says 
that American cities are the worst gov- 
erned in the world. Doctor Gladden of 
Columbus, Ohio, protests against the ex- 
istence of municipal governments which 
are the organized embodiments of trickery 
and fraud, and the open allies of lawless- 
ness and debauchery. ‘‘ The character 
of the men at the head of our city gov- 
ernments,’’ says Mr. Meade of Boston, 
‘‘our mayors, our aldermen, and common 
councils, have startingly deteriorated. 
The proudest American citizen must blush 
when he thinks of the men who are our 


common councilors when compared with, 


9) 


those of Birmingham or Glasgow. 

The explanations for this unhappy 
state of civil governments and the empir- 
ical proposals for amendment are curious. 
Bishop Fowler recommends a boss mayor 
called Public Opinion, and Doctor Glad- 
den says a strong and sound public opinion 
is the one thing needed, and he says that 
public opinion is weak because American 
citizens are ignorant of public questions. 
Was greater nonsense ever written ? The 
citizens of America are better instructed 
on public questions than any in the world, 
and take a more active interest in what 
is going on. Public opinion is both sound 
and strong, for there is no difference ol! 
opinion as to the necessity of an honest 
and efficient city govermnent. If public 
opinion could have acted the municipal in- 
stitutions of American would have been 
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swept away long ago. It is opportunity 
which is alone wanting and the opportun- 
ity is approaching fast. ? 

“Turn now to England and Italy, where 
the honor and honesty of councilors have 
never been impeached. To be a mem- 
ber of an English city council is to hold a 
position of honor, a position which no man 
affects to despise. 


The councilors [says Mr. A. Shaw] are as 
a rule representatives of the best elements of 
business life and of practical conversance with 
affairs. The motives of our English councilor are 
as honorable as his services are intelligent and 
efficient. None but men of worth and good stand- 
ing are considered eligibie. There is nothing to 
tempt the ambition of unworthy men. No sala- 
ries to receive, no chances of profit through con- 
tracts and jobbery. 


He gives similar testimony as to Italian 
councilors. In my experience it would 
be as difficult to find a corrupt councilor 
in either Manchester or Liverpool as it 
would be to find a convicted felon in the 
Mercantile Association. 

There is no better evidence in the su- 
periority of the English personnel as com- 
pared with the American than the ten- 
tendency to repose more and more con- 
fidence and power in the hands of the 
people’s representatives, whilst the Amer- 
ican tendency is to give them less and 
less. This is well illustrated by the con- 
tract system which universally prevailed 
in England thirty years ago and is now 
steadily becoming optional. Thissystem 
prevents the undertaking of any import- 
ant public work by daily labor. It is the 
outcome of a thieving age. And yet it 
affords no guarantee whatever that the 
public will be better or more economically 
served. Experience has demonstrated 
that no public contract can be drawn the 
terms of which cannot be evaded by a dis- 
honest contractor. The sewers of San 
Francisco have been constructed on the 
contract system and are a conspicuous ex- 
ample of bad work and public robbery. 
Private persons continually find it more 
profitable to employ day labor, and there 
Is no reason why an honest government 
should be less free to provide for public 
interests. The Committee of Works for 
the London Council is presided over by 
4 working man, it pays the union rate of 
Wages, it limits the hours of work to eight 
daily, it provides the best materials and 


workmanship, and it erects public build- 
ings in some cases for less than half of 
the lowest bids of the contractors. Would 
that the municipal government of San 
Francisco could be trusted to do likewise. 

In San Francisco it is regarded as diffi- 
cult if not impossible to secure the ser- 
vices of the best citizens, and the same 
complaint is made in every city in the 
United States. Speaking at the confer- 
ence on Good City Government, Mr. 
Franklin MacVeagh of Chicago said that 
the government of his city, like most 
others not American, was bad, not too 
bad but bad enough, a disgrace to repub- 
lican institutions and to the great demo- 
cratic idea. In Chicagothey had perfect 
inefficiency in the minor admistrations. 
They had public spirited citizens. Their 
charter wasa general law which the legis- 
lature could not touch. They had, there- 
fore, absolute home rule. They had 
honest mayors with power of appoint- 
ment and removal almost absolute. They 
had not a single vicious board or com- 
mission left in the government, and he 
asks, ‘‘ What is our trouble ? If the in- 
stitution is right, what is it that we lack? 
Our trouble,’’ said he, to the meeting, 
‘‘is your trouble, the indifference and 
neglect of the so-called good citizens. 
Our lack is the good citizenship of the 
good citizens. It is not the bad citizen 
that needs to be reformed, but the good 
citizen. The bad citizens are in a hope- 
less minority and the good citizens are in 
a hopeless majority.”’ 

Now why is this? There is no sub- 
stantial difference between the citizens 
of Manchester, Birmingham, or Glasgow, 
and those of Baltimore, Boston, or Chi- 
cago. The citizens of Chicago have a 
world wide fame for their public spirit 
and so have those of San Francisco. No 
city in Europe can boast of better or more 
self-sacrificing citizens. The best men 
of San Francisco are at all times ready to 
give their time, money, and abilities, to 
advance proposals for the public welfare. 
They invite conventions and give them a 
royal welcome. ‘They subscribe and 
serve on committees to resist a funding 
bill. They serve gratuitously on boards 
of trade and commerce. In no city of 
Europe could men be found working to 
light the streets at their own expense. 
The Merchants’ Association is a unique 
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example of self-sacrificing energy. Seven 
hundred firms subscribe their money and 
give their advice and interest. Fifteen 
directors, many of them proprietors of 
large business establishments, sacrifice 
their valuable time in suppiementing the 
shortcomings of an extravagant and in- 
efficient government. The numerous im- 
provement clubs, now established in 
every quarter of the city, afford sufficient 
proof of the general interest in the city’s 
welfare, — and no one can reasonably 
doubt that there is a vast reservoir of 
honest energy available for good city 
government if. the opportunities were 
offered them. 

And yet these are men who need to be 
reformed! These are the men who are 
to be taught their duty ! What nonsense! 
what absurdity! It would be as foolish 
as it is hopeless to reform them, for to fit 
them for municipal office in San Fran- 
cisco they must be made worse not bet- 
ter. Mr. MacVeagh says if the Ameri- 
can institution is right the good citizen 
needs to be reformed. Does it not seem 
more reasonable to say that the citizen is 
right and that an institution, which he 
says is practically a disgrace to republi- 
can principle and to the great democratic 
idea, needs to be reformed? It is curi- 
ous to observe that no American muni- 
cipal reform has ever expressed a sus- 
picion that the system was at fault, and 
that that the good citizen refuses to take 
part in it, because it is so. The Romans 
had a saying that office makes the man. 
But if the office is corrupt, dishonorable, 
and inefficient, the man must already be 
so or soon becomes so. The merchant 
is jealous of his honor and the honesty is 
the tradesman’s stock in trade. No mer- 
chant would join the Merchants’ Associ- 
ation if there were a suspicion of dis- 
honesty among its members. Every re- 
spectable tradesman will refuse to asso- 
ciate with doubtful characters. Neither 
will consent to lay themselves under the 
suspicion of doing dishonorable work and 
if the office is dishonorable this class is 
self-excluded from the city goverment. 
If we desire an honorable council we 
must give them honorable work to do 
and treat them as honorable men. 

But in San Francisco, as in all other 
cities of America, councilors are treated 
more like thieves than gentlemen ,—much 


less like city governors, — and as a con- 
sequence, corrupt men are the only can- 
didates for office. The city councils are 
covered with distrust, so much so that 
people have come to believe that they 
cannot be reformed. Not one single 
function of a city govenrment is unre- 
servedly committed to their care. They 
are dominated by the veto of mayor, it- 
self an implication of incompetence or 
dishonesty and perhaps of both. The 
greater the power of the veto the more 
severe is the reflection, but no veto has 
yet succeeded in controlling or reforming 
corruption. Every function left them is 
surrounded with checks and_ balances 
which imply dishonesty. Their power 
of taxation is limited, but the restriction 
prevents neither waste nor extravagance. 
It simply diminishes the amount of funds 
subject to depredation while the public 
necessities are not provided for. The 
streets are kept in darkness, and the 
school teachers are deprived of salary. 
The city council has little or no control 
over the assessment and none whatever 
over the incidence of taxation. The 
councilors do not collect the taxes and 
are not even trusted to hold them in safe 
keeping. Their checks are liable to be 
dishonored by an auditor who is not their 
servant but their master. No matter 
how great the emergency, they are for- 
bidden to spend more than one twelfth of 
their annual income in a given month. 
They are not allowed to appoint the 
officials whose salaries they have to pay 
and whose extravagances they are bound 
to honor. They cannot be trusted to ap- 
point their own book keepers. One by 
one all the most important functions of a 
city government have been taken from 
them and put in charge of boards or com- 
missions appointed by outside influence, 
over whose expenditures they have 
neither supervision nor control. They 
are not permitted to control the bay and 
water front and their authority ceases in 
the middle of the street which faces the 
wharves. They do not control the po- 
lice, the magistracy, the fire depart- 
ment, the board of education, the parks, 
the erection of the City Hall, the hos- 
pitals, and alms houses, and worst of all, 
the public health. Nothing seems left 
but a little patronage prostituted to polit- 
ical purposes, the sale of the few remain- 
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ing worthless franchises, the fixing of 
rates to suit the rapacity of corpora- 
tions, and the execution of venal con- 
tracts for paving, cleansing, and sewer- 
ing, the streets. 

Even some of these duties are more or 
lesscontrolled by independent officers who 
are continually changed and are often 
in no way qualified for the duties en- 
trusted to them. Under no municipal 
system in Europe would it be possible to 
elect a milkman, a contractor, or a teams- 
ter, as superintendent of the streets, with 
power to set the council at defiance. So 
badly is the cleaning and lighting done 
that the citizens have become dependent 
on the Mercantile Association for these 
services. 

In this fashion the authority is infinite- 
ly divided and the taxing power has ab- 
solutely no control and no responsibility. 
Mayor Phelan cites two notable examples 
in his recent inaugural address. The 
citizens elect the school directors and 
leave them dependent on the board of 
supervisors for their income. Economy 
is not considered. Extravagance pre- 
vails. More teachers are appointed than 
are necessary. The expenditure is in- 
creased $214,487 in a single year. The 
teachers are not paid their salaries and 
there is nothing left for the repair of 
school houses. The directors have left 
the incoming supervisors an indefinite 
liability for this extravagant neglect. 

In the second place the citizens have 
elected a county clerk that repudiates 
his pledges, nearly doubles his expendi- 
ture for the benefit of political hangers on, 
and positively refuses to conduct his office 
on areasonable basis of expenditure. The 
supervisors are not responsible and will 
not be blamed, but every honest super- 
visor is degraded by being compelled to 
tax the citizens for such extravagance. 
And the remedy proposed is entirely char- 
acteristic of municipal legislation. The 
Legislature is to be called upon to enact a 
controlling check upon an officer who de- 
rives his authority directly from the peo- 
ple. They will be asked to force him to 
Wear an economic garment and to stop the 
leak which he has made himself. If the 
Proposal were not so sad it would be ri- 
diculous, --the more so as the remedy is 
obvious, simple, and direct. Let the peo- 
ple renounce the doubtful privilege of 


electing officers independent of the taxing 
and appropriating power. Concentrate 
them both in one authority, and the pres- 
ent honest though imperfect council may 
be trusted to remedy the evil. 

Under such conditions what is the value 
of the Dollar Limit pledge? If honestly 
given it is only a well intentioned farce, 
— if dishonestly, a decoy for simple citi- 
zens, for assuredly no sensible men will 
be deceived by it. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that reputable citizens abstain 
from taking part in such a divided, impo- 
tent, discredited, and dishonored institu- 
tion. 

It is now easy to see why the best 
English citizens esteem it an honer to be 
elected members of a city council and why 
the best American citizens persistently 
refuse to become candidates. In England 
the councilor is trusted, he is given ade- 
quate power, and full responsibility is 
imposed upon him. In America he is 
distrusted, his power is crippled and his 
responsibility is lost. In England the 
councilor goes into office with the right to 
use his eyes, that he may supervise 
every department of the administration 
and the work of every paid officer. In 
America his vision is restricted to the 
mayor’s looking-glass and to things liable 
to be distorted by the mayor’s spectacles. 
In England the councilor is free to act for 
the benefit of the citizens in all things 
necessary. In America his hands are 
tied behind him and more than half of 
his proper duties have been stolen from 
him. An English councilor belongs to 
the same class and has the same ambition 
as a director of the San Francisco Mer- 
cantile Association, but whilst the latter 
is a private citizen and has to provide out 
of his own pocket the means of doing 
good, the former has an official right to 
do all that is wise and necessary and to 
draw upon the public purse for payment. 
There is not a single member or the Mer- 
cantile Association who would refuse the 
power and privileges of an English coun- 
cilor, if the law would give them to him, 
and the city could not desire more than 
to be governed by a council of such men 
with their president as mayor. 

It is clearly the system which is at 
fault and not the citizens. Good Ameri- 
can citizens are neither ignorant nor ap- 
athetic. They need neither education 
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nor energy. Public opinion is ready to 
back them up in any proper enterprise. 
All the good citizens want is opportunity, 
the same opportunity as that enjoyed by 
English citizens. Not the opportunity to 
elect a boss or a board of impotent and 
distrusted supervisors, but the opportun- 
ity to manage their own affairs in their 
own way,—the opportunity of following 
in the steps of the Glasgow government 
by electing men to take charge of the 
port and dockage, to carry on the ferry 


traffic in the interest of the entire com- 
munity, to acquire and control the public 
utilities, to appoint police and magistrates, 
administer sanitation, and relieve all 
boards and commissions which now divide 
the power with the present so called gov- 
ernment. Thousands of good citizens 
will crowd to do this honest and honor- 
able work, because the power of the 
council for good will be a hundred fold 
greater than that of a Mercantile Associa- 
tion or an improvement club. 


J. H. Stallard. 


“UNDER THE HEADIN’ OF THRUTH.” 





“ |S THE Colonel in ?”’ inquired Mr. Cu- 
sack, as he advanced himself and his 
stick and his stiff knee into the middle 


’ 


room. ‘He is busy, | see,’’ regarding 
the closed door into the Colonel’s apart- 
ment; then, noticing that the door was 
perceptibly ajar, he seated himself near 
it and observed to the Judge, ‘‘ A mighty 
smart man is the Colonel! I knew the 
Colonel’s people in the ould counthry, 
Judge. Lord Rossmore was as fine an 
ould man as iver dhrew the breath av 
life.’”’ 

‘*] always heard the Colonel say his 
father was a Wesleyan preacher,’’ re- 
marked the Judge. 

‘«!’m not gainsayin’ it,’’ returned Mr. 
Cusack. ‘‘1’m sayin’, an’ repatin’, that 
Lord Rossmore was the finest ould gintle- 


VI. MR. CUSACK WINS A LAWSUIT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MRS. LOFTY’S 
DIARY. 


man iver | knew. Did you iver know 
Jack McNab over in Nevada, Judge? | 
just met a man down on the sthreet that 
putmeinmindavhim. A fine built man 
he was, but bad as they make thim. He 
was a bully, an’ | saw him meet his 
death, an’ he deserved it. Good morn- 
in’, Colonel. How is business today ? 
Times is improvin’, Colonel. I ran up 
against a man on the sthreet just now 
that has owed me two and a half this long 
time, an’ he paid me twinty-five cints on 
account. 

‘*] was just askin’ the Judge did he 
iver know Jack McNab. It was a quare 
death he died, kilt wid his own knife. It 
came about over some mining properties 
I had an interest in wan time in Arizony. 
White Pine Hamilton was thryin’ to stale 
thim, an’ Gov’nor Woods, that used to 
be territorial gov’nor av this State, an’ a 
man by the name av Ragan wor our at- 
torneys. Gov’nor Woods got into a shoot- 
in’ schrape afterwards over in Nevada 
about a railroad wid a church mimber 
from the East that was thryin’ to stale it 
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an’ go off wid it in his pocket. O, he 
was a very religious man was that New 


Jersey man, an’ used to stand up in the 
front sate ivery Sunday wid his prayer 
book an’ rade off the responses like a 
clark ; but he didn’t get away wid that 
railroad. The ould Gov’nor wor too 
many forhim. The other lawyer, Ragan, 
was aman wida history. Hehad wanst 
been a preacher, an’ he was a mighty 
paceable fellow, but if you cornered him 
he wud fight, an’ he fought to kill. 

‘« A day or two before we stharted for 
Arizony a friend av mine came to me and 
sez, ‘ You want to luk out for yourself. 
White Pine Hamilton has sint back to 
Texas afther Jack McNab to kill a few av 
you fellows off.’ 

‘‘Whin | tould Woods and Ragan they 
would n’t belave it. 

‘«*O pshaw!’ sez Ragan, ‘ Those fel- 
lows thinks it makes ’em important to 
tell such cock and bull yarns.’ 

‘““*Very well, thin,’ sez l, 
you’re right. 


‘1 hope 
For /’m a coward.’ 

‘«* Well, we got on the slaper over at 
the mole an’ whin we had looked up our 
section, an’ sthuck our grips in the rack, 
the first crayture me eyes fell upon was 


Jack McNab. 
others. 

‘“* My God,’ sez Ragan, an’ he turned 
as white as a shate. ‘Well, | have a 
mind to kill him now,’ sez he. ‘1 shall 
have it to do before we are done wid him, 
an’ | may as well do it now.’ 

‘McNab had no idea we wor on board, 
an’ he sat wid his back tous wid his feet 
up on the sate opposite him, an’ his head 
laid back on the velvet roll atop av his 
own sate. Ragan pulled out his knife an’ 
ran his fingers along the edge av it absent 
like, an’ kept sayin’ to eam a —_ 
as well cut his throat now.’ 

‘‘ His wife had come over on the enn 
wid us to see him off, an’ she comminced 
to chry, an’ the Gov’nor an’ | talked him 

VOL. xxix.—10: 


I pointed him out to the 


out of it. Well, we rode in the same 
slaper all the way. Whin we wint into 
the stage office to get our tickets, McNab 
an’ Billy Hamilton wor at the window 
bookin’ a sate. 

“**Let’s wait over a day,’ sez Ragan. 
‘1 don’t want to kill him.’ 

‘**No sir!’ sez the Gov’nor. 
goin’ right along wid him an’ kape an 
eye on him. 1l’m not goin’ to give him a 
chance to get out along the road some- 
where an’ get the dhrop on me. / want 
to know what he is doin’ ivery minute.’ 

‘*So we wint along. Ragan an’ Mc- 
Nab rode all day in the stage face to face 
with their knees touchin’. There_was 
a preacher in the corner opposite me. 
We did most av the talkin’; Ragan an’ 
McNab didn’t have much tosay. Whin 
we got to the Painted Rocks McNab said 
he guessed he’d get out an’ walk awhile 
to sthretch his legs. Ragan said he thot 
he wud walk a little too, an’ climbed out. 

‘* His feet wor no sooner on the ground 
than McNab turned on him. ‘D—n you!’ 
sez he, ‘ who invited you? Don’t thrust 
your company on a gintleman that don’t 
ask it.’ 

‘*¢« All right,’ sez Ragan, very mild. 

‘‘Climb back in there, thin,— d—n 
quick too!’ sez McNab. 

‘‘ Ragan niver sthirred.: 

‘**¢ Did you hear me, you so an so an 
so?’ (1 would n’t repate his language 
in this prisint company,) sez McNab. 

‘* Ragan niver sthirred. 

*** You’ll ayther do what you are told, 
or you will fight, you white-livered cow- 
ard!’ sez McNab, an’ he slapped Ragan’s 
face. 

‘¢ Still Ragan niver sthirred, but stood 
and looked at him. By this time the 
Gov’nor was thrying to climb out over 
the man nixt him. As for me, | thot the 
three av thim wor enough to settle it, an’ 
I stayed where I wor. 

«««17Il_be d—d,’ sez McNab, 
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as you is fit to live annyway, an’ take 
up room from your betthers.’ An’ he 
dhrew his bowie an’ made a pass at Ra- 
gan’s chist. 

‘Now Ragan was a great boxer, an 
all-round athlate, an’ quick as a cat; an’ 
what I am tellin’ yez is under the headin’ 
av thruth, though it may sound incridible. 
As McNab sthruck at him, he raised his 
arrum an’ hit him a blow under the wrist 
that sint the knife spinning into the air ; 
he caught it as it fell, an’ plunged it into 
McNab just behind the collar bone, an’ 
dhruv it straight down into his heart. 

‘« It passed whilst we were holdin’ our 
breaths, an’ the big bully fell over wid- 
out a word or a groan an’ lay there dead 
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on the sand, wid his own knife sthickin’ 
up in his neck. 

‘*Av coorse nobody iver made Ragan 
anny throuble about it, an’ we wint on 
an’ won our lawsuit widout anny further 
interference. The jury gave us a ver- 
dict, an’ thin the judge set the verdict 
aside an’ gave the mine to the other fel- 
lows. That was where Hamilton got his 
fine wurruk in afther all. But the judge 
niver gave Ragan anny excuse to kill 
him, so he niver got his desarts. Yes, 
Colonel, times do be improvin’. There 
wor no suicides in the paper this morn- 
ing. Here is some wan that has business 
to look afther. 1 will be carryin’ mesilf 
away.” 

Batterman Lindsay. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A PROMISING INSTITUTION. 


LTHOUGH Idaho has had a 
State or Territorial existence 
for a third of a century, her 
population and material devel- 
opment have not kept pace 
with those of her western 
neighbors. The tide of immi- 
gration has during the past two decades 
passed over her to enrich the States on 
the coast. A large part of her population 
and consequent prosperity have come 
from the returning wave from California, 
Oregon, and Washington. There are 
numerous thriving towns in the State 
but no large cities, as there are no geo- 
graphical features to attract a dense pop- 
ulation. Possessed of inexhaustible min- 
eral resources and destined one day to be 
one of the greatest producers of the pre- 
cious metals in the country, she has as 
yet no large mining centers. Her agri- 
cultural resources, alike in the pluvial 
region of the north and the irrigated dis- 





tricts of the south, are unexcelled either 
in abundance or variety. Still there are 
no large farming communities and the 
ranch population is scattered. 

The educational problems presented in 
such a field are varied and peculiarly 
diffcult. To meet them, and further the 
educational advancement of the new State 
along all possible lines, has been the aim 
of the State University during its four 
years’ history. 

The institution was chartered in 1889 
and located at Moscow, the second city 
of the State, situated in the northern por- 
tion or ‘‘pan-handle.’’ Theuniversity and 
agricultural college were wisely combined, 
making their support by the State com- 
paratively easy, when aided by the Fed- 
eral funds set apart for the support of 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts and agricultural experiment stations. 
A State tax for building purposes was 
levied for several years. Through this 
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$125,000 was raised for the construction 
of the present attractive and commodious 


main building. The State, by contribut- 
ing six or seven thousand dollars yearly, 
is able to meet all the institution’s needs. 

The University opened in October, 
1892, with a faculty of two. This now 
numbers nineteen and includes graduates 
of institutions like Cornell, Columbia, 
Union, Oberlin, an’ Northwestern, the 
State universities of Ohio and Michigan, 
and the agricultural colleges of Michigan 
and South Dakota. The enrollment for 
1895-96 was 286, forty-two being in the 
collegeclasses. The present year, which 
promises to exceed these figures, shows a 
marked and most gratifying increase in 
the higher classes. There are sixty-four 
college students, including the four mem- 
bers of the class of 1896, who returned 
to pursue graduate studies, and at the 
Same time act as assistants in the various 
departments. The upper classes in the 
Preparatory school have also increased, 
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while the lowest class is smaller than 
ever before. This is due to the prepara- 
tory or public schools of the State, which 
are coming into closer touch with the Uni- 
versity and adapting their courses to 
meet itsrequirements. The existence of 
a preparatory school in connection with 
the University has sometimes been 
severely criticised. Were the State more 
bountifully supplied with grammar and 
high schools, it could easily dispense with 
the preparatory department. Under the 
present educational conditions it isan ab- 
solute necessity. The best equipped 
students in the college classes are those 
who have pursued the course in the pre- 
paratory school, a sufficient proof of its 
value and efficiency. 

The University has an excellent work- 
ing library of 3500 volumes and 9500 
pamphlets. The departments of agricul- 
ture, botany, chemistry, mining, physics, 
and zoology, have well equipped labor- 
atories, the scientific apparatus being 
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valued at thirty thousand dollars. There 
are also several valuable scientific collec- 
tions. 

At the beginning of the present schol- 
astic year the new courses of study went 
into operation. These are nine in num- 
ber, the classical, the philosophical, the 
agricultural, the civil engineering, the 
mining engineering, and the four courses 
in science, botany, chemistry, mathe- 
matics and physics, and zoology, being 
the major subjects. Sixteen hours of 
classroom work per week are required, 
generally in four subjects of four hours 
each. Considerable freedom of election 
prevails in most of the courses, advanced 
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work in music and art being among the 
electives offered. The present courses 
are the result of a gradual evolution, ren- 
dered necessary by changed conditions. 
All the courses have been elected, though 
those in science are the favored ones. 
Courses are also offered for graduates 
leading to the Master’s degree. 

The University has a department of 
music, with a course of four years lead- 
ing to a diploma. 

The agricultural and mining depart- 
ments make special efforts to be of prac- 
tical assistance to the people of the State 
along the two lines where lies so much of 
her prosperity. The professor of mining, 
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besides making numerous assays through- 
out the year, gives a short practical 
course in assaying in January of each 
year, for the benefit of prospectors and 
mining men. The attendance has been 
large and the interest increasing. The 
professor of agriculture, with the assist- 
ance of the experiment station staff, 
has conducted numerous experiments of 
value. Among these may be mentioned 
the investigation of the sugar beet prob- 
lem, and the analysis of soils and waters. 
Last month a dairy and cooking school 
was held. The past summer the citizens 
of Moscow purchased a fine farm of over 
eighty acres and presented it to the Uni- 
versity for the use of the experiment sta- 
tion. These increased facilities will re- 
sult in increased service to the agricul- 
tural interests of the State. 

A plan is being put into operation, after 
having been submitted to a number of 
prominent educators of the State and 
having received their approval, which 
will bring the common schools of the 
State into even greater sympathy with 
the University. The plan is similar in 
many respects to that adopted by the 
University of Minnesota in its relations 
to the high schools of the State. Exam- 
ination papers, covering the college en- 
trance requirements, are sent out twice a 
year to the schools desiring them. The 
papers submitted by the pupils are graded 
and submitted to the University author- 
ities for final examination. The success- 
ful candidates are then furnished certif- 
icates that will admit them to the Uni- 
versity in the different branches passed. 
This system of examination will awaken 
increased interest in the schools through- 
out the State and add to the University’s 
attendance. . 

Manual training is provided for by 4 
shop where instruction in working in 
wood is given to the young men, while 
the young ladies are taught wood carving. 
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CITY OF MOSCOW IDAHO. 


The scholastic side of the University is 
not the only one. Two literary societies 
are in flourishing condition. Two*mu- 
sical organizations have an_ excellent 
membership, and their public programs 
attract large audiences. The students’ 


Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Associations are well supported and 
include alarge percentage of the students. 
Though there is no gymnasium, its place 
is well supplied by the military drill 
under a United States Army officer, de- 
tailed by the Secretary of War. Its 
effect upon the physique and bearing of 
students is marked. The track-athletics 
team has achieved distinction. The an- 
nual contest between the University rep- 
resentatives and those of the Washing- 
ton Agricultural College attracts immense 
crowds. The honors thus far rest with 
the Idaho team. The football team has 
also won several creditable victories. 

In this brief sketch of the young Uni- 
versity’s short history little will be found 
that is new to the student of education. 
Whether the University has been suc- 
cessful or not depends not on the num- 
ber of new theories it has originated or 
the completeness with which it has ad- 
opted Eastern educational methods, but 
on the manner in which it has met the 


conditions with which it was confronted, 
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and the results reached of permanent ser- 
vice to its constituency. To imitate the 
institutions of the Eastern States and to 
transfer their systems in foto to Idaho 
would have been worse than folly. The 
young men and women of the State 
needed encouragement, not the reverse, 
on the road that leads to higher educa- 
tional ideals and standards. The, intro- 
duction of any cut and dried system, 


PRESIDENT F. B. GAULT. 
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however successful in its own environ- 
ment, would have defeated the true pur- 
pose of the institution. It was better to 
begin with a humble sub-structure, and 
build upon that slowly and substantially. 
The four years have shown a steady in- 
crease in the student body, a gradual 
rising of requirements, and a_ higher 
standard of scholarship. Tosuch results 
the young University can safely point 
for a vindication of its policy. In it all 
it has had the untiring, unselfish support 
and assistance of its regents, and the 
sympathy and interest of the citizens of 
the State, who pride themselves on their 
leading educational institution. 

Four years is but a short time in the 
life of any university, yet in them the 
University of Idaho has offered opportun- 
ities, hitherto unenjoyed and unexpected, 
to hundreds of young men and women, 
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who have been shown the way to a 
higher plane of attainment and all the 
possibilities of an educated life. They 
have gone back to their various commun- 
ities, keenly alive to the advantages of- 
fered them, and have inspired others to 
join them. To the schools of the State 
has been given a greater impulse, and 
both brought into deeper sympathy. It 
is impossible to tell to how many the 
name of the University means the in- 
spiration to higher things. And all this,be 
it remembered, has been done without 
adding an appreciable burden to the tax- 
payers of the State, since she has been 
able through the generous aid of the 
Federal government easily to accomplish, 
what, no matter how much awake to 
the educational need of her citizens, 
she would have been unable to perform 


alone. 
Willard K. Clement. 


SHOULD THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS BE 
PRESERVED ?' 


BOUT THE Santa Barbara 
channel lived the most 
intelligent Indians of 
the Californias. Hittell 
thinks this is because 
the abundance of fish 
and food rendered their 
living less precarious. 
However this may be, 
there were many of 

these natives living in their wicker huts 

upon the wide area selected by Junipero 
for the mission of San Buenaventura. 

On March 26th, 1782, from the mission 

of San Gabriel, a motley train compris- 

ing the gray-frocked Junipero and Padre 

Benito Cambon astride of mules, eighty 


1Continued from January number. 





soldiers with officers, women, children, 
muleteers, neophytes, and such, with 
teams, cattle, and pack animals laden 
with utensils, wended slowly to the 
northwest through the Sierra Madre 
passes in direction of the sea coast. 
They went on to the spot which Portola 
in 1769 had observed and called Asuncion 
de Nuestra Sejiora, noting its favorable 
aspect as a mission site. 

Here on March 31st, was raised the 
customary cross, and near it was placed 
the altar where mass wassaid. Junipero 
preached while his own company sat, and 
four hundred denizens of the rancheria 
squatted about, and listened. Houses 
were next built, fields laid out, and streams 
tapped for irrigation. Thus was founded 
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MISSION SAN JOSE 


the mission of San Buenaventura. It 


was one of the three missions originally 
planned for Alta California, a mission 
which Visitator-General de Galvez had so 
deeply meditated starting that he called it 


his mission. Cambon and fifteen soldiers 
were left in charge while Junipero and 
company proceeded along the coast north- 
westerly. 

The mission was rebuilt with adobes 
and tiles in 1809 and dedicated by Padre 
Peiia on September oth of that year. In 
1838 it was much scarred by shot hurled 
against it in the burlesque of a battle 
which took place between the troops of 
José Castro, who fought for Governor 
Juan Bautista Alvarado, and those of 
Juan de Casteneda, who fought on the 
side of the insurrectionists under Carlos 
Antonio Carrillo. But as both sides fired 
for two days with but one man killed; it 
was not to be expected that the church 
Should suffer greatly. 

It was after the decease of Junipero and 
early in the administration of the mission 
Presidency by Father Fermin Francisco 
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de Lasuen that the raising of the cross at 
Santa Barbara occurred. On December 
4th, 1786, Padre Antonio Paterna, a cor- 
poral and five soldiers, Governor Pedro 
Fages, and the comandante of the neigh- 
boring presidio, repaired to the spot 
selected and on the summit of an easy 
rise in pleasant view of the ocean and its 
distant islands and in the midst of arable 
lands, they started the new mission 
church. . ° 

Fathers Estevan Tapisand José Miguel 
succeeded the venerable Paterna some 
years after, and in 1806 and 1812 earth- 
quakes impaired the adobe so that re- 
building was necessary. The new edifice 
of sandstone, its architects being fathers 
Ripole and Victoria, was completed in 
1823 and yet endures. In the midst of 
numerous and well settled rancherias, 
this mission had in 1805 more neophytes 
than any of the other missions, number- 
ing then 1756. 

The third of the group of churches 
erected for the spiritual reduction of the 
region of the Santa Barbara channel was 
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placed on its western extremity, and was 
called Purisima Concepcion. It was fixed 
on the river then called Santa Rosa, but 
since named and now known as Santa 
Ynéz. It was about forty miles north 
and west from Santa Barbara, in a popu- 
lous Indian country, surrounded by abun- 
dance of timber and water, a soil rich 
and amply level for the plow. It was 
founded on December 8th, 1878, Padre 
Presidente Lasuen presiding. Padres 
José de Arroita and Cristobal Oranes 
were the missionaries left in charge, Ser- 
geant Pablo Cota, who had selected the 
site, being placed in command of the 
soldiery. 

The church here constructed is de- 
scribed as having been of adobe, seventy- 
five feet long by twenty-seven and a half 
feet wide and thirty feet high, with out- 
buildings anda garden two hundred yards 
square. lt was demolished by the temb- 
lor of 1812, and rebuilt the following year 
by Fathers Mariano Payeras and Antonio 
Ripole on the opposite bank of the river 
and on the side of the road from Santa 
Barbara to San Luis Obispo, several miles 
from the site of the old building, the 
structure whose ruins stand today being 
completed in 1807. 

Towards the close of 1790 there arrived 
in California from Mexico four new mis- 
sionaries ‘bearing orders for the establish- 
ment of two more missions. The names 
of the proposed structures accompanied 
the orders, and the mission at Santa Cruz 
was the first. It was directed to be fixed 
on the sea coast at the north end of the 
bight of Monterey. The new site was 
passed upon by Lasuen, who visited it 
with five presidio soldiers and a corporal 
on August 28th, 1791, and the set cere- 
monies were performed on September 
25th, following. The site possessed many 
natural advantages, and Corporal Peralta 
was of the opinion that in this regard it 
was the most fortunate of the missions. 
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The building was twice destroyed, the last 
being builtin 1800. This, when erected, 
was 112 x30 feet. By 1856 it had fallen 
into decay and was subsequently de- 
molished. Fathers Alonzo Salazar and 
Baldomero Lopez were the first priests 
in charge of Santa Cruz. In 1796 its 
neophyte following was 523 and they 
never got far beyond this number. 

The mission of Maria Santisima de la 
Soledad was the next to be marked off. 
It was located on the west side of the 
Salinas river near the head of a broad 
valley. The foundation of the mission 
was formally declared on October oth, 
1791. Fathers Garcia Diego and Fran- 
cisco Miguel Sanchez reported two years 
after that the number of neophytes were 
98. In 1811 it had 600. The adobe 
structure fell to decay about forty years 
after its erection. 

With the ten missions first established, 
the occupation of Alta California may be 
said to have been completed. From the 
bay of San Diego to the bay of San Fran- 
cisco along the bight of Monterey, along 
the Santa Barbara channel, the missions 
were on notable plains and in the most 
important valleys. Thev were, how- 
ever, at wide distances apart, and for the 
sake of mutual protection and accessibility, 
as well as for the better conducting of the 
work of spiritual subjugation of all the 
Indians, it was necessary that the inter- 
vening spaces be settled by additional 
missions. 

It was accordingly ordered by the Mexi- 
can viceroy, the Marquis de Branciforte, 
that five new missions should be estab- 
lished, to be placed on lines of travel as 
near as might be between the existing 
missions, the idea being ultimately to 
have these hospices scattered up and 
down the State at distances of not above 
a day’s travel. One thousand dollars 
was vouchsafed to start each of the new 
establishments, and the college of Fer- 
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A CENTURY OLD ADOBE. 


nando sent additional missionaries. Ac- 


cordingly under these instructions there 


were founded the five following missions. 

The Mission del Gloriosisimo Patriarca 
Seftor San José, called also the Alameda 
and San Francisco Solano, was founded 
on Sunday June 11th, 1797, the day being 
the feast day of Holy Trinity. It is 
related that the rises and hollows were 
covered with beautiful wild flowers which 
were gathered to decorate the interior of 
he booth, within which was placed the. 
altar where mass was said. The site of 
the new mission was on a rise of ground 
with the Contra Costa mountains look- 
ing to the northwest and to the north- 
east the ridge of the San Bruno. There 
officiated President Lasuen and Father 
Garcia Diego, Father Isidro Barcunilla 
being the priest in charge. In 1808 there 
was built a large adobe church roofed with 
tiles, the neophytes at that time number- 
ing about a thousand. 

On June 24th, 1794, the site of the 
Mission San Juan Bautista was formally 
consecrated, the dedication being to ‘‘ Al 
Glorioso Precursor de Jesu Cristo, Nues- 
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tro Sefior San Juan Bautista.’ It was 
near the main road from San Carlos to 
Santa Clara, on a tableland overlooking 
a large and beautiful valley, with grazing 
hills adjoining, the surrounding lands rich 
and arable. The first regular mission- 
aries were fathers Martiarena and Adriano 
Martinez. In 1805 the mission catechu- 
mens were 1220. 

San Miguel, dedicated ‘‘Al Gloriosisimo 
Principe Arcangel San Miguel,’’ was fixed 
on the main road between the missions 
of San Antonio and San Luis Obispo. 
The site had been long selected and was 
called by the Indians ‘‘ Vahea’’ and by 
the soldiers, ‘‘Los Pozos.’’ It was on 
the west side of Salinas river in a beauti- 
ful grass grown valley, dotted with oaks. 
July 25th, 1797, was the day the cere- 
monies were performed, Padre Presidente 
Lasuen officiating, and Padre Buenaven- 
tura Sitjar assisting; the latter and Anto- 
nio de la Concepcion were made resident 
priests. Shortly after the ‘foundation 
Concepcion became insane, committed 
many extravagances, and was sent back 
to Mexico. His place was taken by Father 
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Juan Martin. In 1812 this mission had 
about one thousand Indian converts. 

Ata point nearly fifty miles to the west 
of San Buenaventura and thirty miles 
north from San Gabriel, on an elevation 
bounded by valleys and low hills, there 
was on September 8th, 1797, located the 
mission of San Fernando Rey de Espajfia. 
The spot was called by soldiers ‘‘ Paraje 
del Encino,’’ the Indians called it ‘‘ Achois 
Comihabit.’’ Fathers Francisco Dumets 
and Juan Cortez were placed in charge. 
In 1806 when the original was supplanted 
by an adobe, tile-roofed structure, this 
mission had about thirteen hundred con- 
verts. It was here that the California 
forces capitulated to Frémont, an act 
which closed the Mexican War. 

To complete the five missions there 
was founded that of San Luis Rey de 
Francia, the date of the ceremony being 
June 13,1798. The site was selected 
upon a survey made by Lasuen himself 


and was at a spot named many years 
previous by the soldiers Cafiada de San 


Juan Capistrano. It was on a little 
stream which ran six miles to the ocean 
thirty-five miles north of San Diego. 
There was not a wide range of arable 
land adjacent, but there were rich val- 
leys about eight miles distant. Antonio 
Peyri and Josea Faura were the first 
missionaries. Peyri was the strong man 
of the two and under his regime the pro- 
ject flourished. In 1830 he had in his 
keeping 2,776 Indians, nearly twice as 
many as any other mission, and his herds 
and granaries comprised the greatest 
body of wealth attached to any mission 
in the State. The church he built was 
the noblest and most stately of all the 
Californian structures of the mission days; 
its domes and stout towers, its arched 
frontal and its long arcade, the high tiled 
roof and the mastic coating of the ex- 
terior, give its elevation an aspect of 
original and imposing majesty, rising as 
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it does in a solitude, its ruins hemmed by 
blue-tinged hills and by arid pastures. 
The five missions ordered having now 
been located, making eighteen in all 
then within the State, no more were 
commenced until 1804, when on Sep- 
tember 17th there was provided the 
establishment of ‘El Virgen y Martir 
Santa Ynéz.’’ This was placed on the 
north bank of the Santa Ynéz river at a 
place called by the Indians *‘ Lajalupe,”’ 
about twenty-two miles northwest from 
Santa Barbara. Thesite had been selec- 
ted by Lasuen, but it remained for his 
successor in the presidency, Estevan 
Tapis, to carry out the project. Fathers 
Antonio Calzuda and Rounaldo Gutier- 
rez were made resident priests. The 
mission was built three times, an adobe 
structure having been badly shattered by 
the earthquake of 1812. A building of 
adobe 140 x 25 feet and 25 feet high was 
completed in 1815, its Indian following 
numbering then about seven hundred. 
There was an uprising of the natives in 
1824 in which certain of the buildings 
were destroyed and were not replaced. 
Up to 1817 the “spiritual conquest’”’ 
of California had been confined to the 
territory south of San Francisco bay. 
And this, it might be said, was as far 
under control as was possible under the 
mission system. There had been a few 
years prior to that time certain alarming 
incursions of the Russians, which dis- 
tressed Spain, and it was ordered that 
missions be started across the bay. The 
children of the Bear had pushed down 
along the coast to the erection of Fort 
Ross, sixty-five miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, and it seemed that their occupation 
would be permanent. Accordingly on 
December 18th, 1817, a site was selected 
about twelve miles north by west from 
the San Francisco presidio, and in a nar- 
row but fertile valley, with redwood- 
covered hills on either side and Mount 
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Tamalpais five miles distant. San Rafael 
was the name of the new mission, and 
under the patronage of that archangel, 
Father Luis Gildetaboada assumed 
charge. In 1830 it had one thousand In- 
dians under its control. 

Still the Russians kept spreading over 
the Californian territory. They were 
farming quietly, improving their lands 
and pushing eastward toward the great 
agricultural plain of Santa Rosa. Mex- 
ico had meanwhile wrested itself from 
Spanish dominion, and it was she who 
undertook to establish, in further check 
of Russian advance, another mission. 
With this end in view another expedition, 
under José Sanchez, moved from the 
presidio by way of San Rafael and over 
into the Sonoma valley. 

The spot fixed upon was in what is 
now the town of Sonoma and was chosen 
because of its contiguity to several wide 
ind rich valleys and to the lands of Santa 
Xosa plains. The site was dedicated on 
luly 4th, 1823, and again on August 23d, 
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with Father Altimira in charge, the mis- 
sion being called San Francisco Solano. 
It is described as having been more of a 
military than a religious camp, a sort of 
outpost or barrier, first against the Rus- 
sians, then against the Americans. It 
was the feeblest of the missions in Alta 
California and its Indian empire never ex- 
ceeded 750. 

This then, completes the extension of 
the mission system in California, and for 
several years later it continued to 
strengthen and flourish, the height of its 
ascendency and power appearing to be 
about 1825. At this period the missions 
were rich, the priests, powerful. Com- 
modious buildings, in some instances ap- 
proaching a sort of barbaric magnificence, 
had supplanted the original tule-thatched 
stockades and adobes and they had been 
from ten to fifteen years in building. On 
the mission dominions browsed innumer- 
able domestic animals and the granaries 
and ‘warehouses were full. 

So abundant had been the increase at 
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San Diego that the live-stock exceeded 
the pasturage, and cattle were killed for 
their hides and tallow, while herds of 
horses were driven into the sea by those 
who considered it an impiety that they 
should suffer starvation. At the height 
of its prosperity, during the years from 
1825 to 1830, San Diego produced an- 
nually six thousand centals of wheat, 
sixty barrels of wine and brandy, besides 
corn, cotton, soap, and leather, beans, 
peas, and vegetables. 

The Mission San Francisco Solano had 
in 1834, 3,000 cattle. In 1823, Santa 
Clara mission owned 74,000 cattle, 407 
yoke of oxen, 82,000 sheep, 1,890 trained 
horses, 4,235 mares, 725 mules, 1,000 
hogs, and $12,000 worth of merchandise. 
That year it branded 22,400 calves. In 
1825 the mission of San Francisco at 
Dolores owned 76,000cattle, 1,000 trained 
horses, 800 mules, 7,900 sheep, 2,000 
hogs, 458 yoke of oxen, 18,000 bushels of 
wheat and barley, $35,000 worth of mer- 
chandise, and $25,000 incash. The prop- 
erty, exclusive of the land, was valued 
at $97,000. In 1834 San Luis Rey mis- 
sion owned 80,000 cattle and 10,000 
horses. San Gabriel had over 100,000 
horses. In 1822 San Antonio owned 
52,000 cattle, 4,800 horses and mares, 
500 yoke of oxen, 48,000 sheep and 1,000 
hogs. San Gabriel had 105,000 cattle, 
20,000 horses, 40,000 sheep; its annual 
crops were 20,000 centals of grain, and 
500 barrels of wine and brandy. At the 
time of the secularization it had in its 
warehouses, $40,000 worth of merchan- 
dise, and in its treasury 100,000 piasters. 

It must be remembered that the reason 
for this mission system was that it was 
rescuing the savage souls to eternal hap- 
piness in the world beyond death, — that 
it was maintained through the Indians 
and for their benefit. Yet to what uses 
was all this wealth devoted? To, the 
elevating of the material condition of the 
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Indians for whom it was held in trust ? 
To the raising of them in the scale of 
civilization by affording them some de- 
gree of the physical comforts and im- 
munity from incessant toil which is a 
chief benefit of civilization and without 
which civilization does not exist? Was 
it employed in tutoring them in arts and 
sciences and in their general education ? 

It was squandered on ecclesiastical 
pomp, to build big churches, to buy rich 
vestments, ornaments, and paintings of 
the pious sort. The nine bells of the 
Santa Cruz church cost $4,000. Its gold 
and silver plate cost $30,000. It went 
to feed the sacerdotal lust for splendor. 
In devotion to this fetish the padres for- 
got the poor human creatures on whose 
bodies they were raising their astonish- 
ing architecture, whose backs they were 
stripping to weave the consecrated cloths 
for their solemn service. All this magni- 
ficence based on misery! How could 
such a structure stand? With human 
liberty bursting all valves, exploding 
under the throne of Spain and wresting 
off a continent from the kingdom to form 
a republic, was it likely that these mon- 
asteries of the twelfth century would 
endure in a land where the pulse of free- 
dom was beating in all secular civilized 
veins? 

The system had singularly failed in its 
purposes. It was the design of the Span- 
ish government to have the missions 
educate, elevate, civilize, the Indians into 
citizens. When this was done, citizen- 
ship should be extended them and the 
missions should be dissolved as having 
served their purpose. When the first 
padres came among the Indians, they 
found them wild and naked. But they 
were free. Except in a few instances 
they received the white strangers as 
friends, extended them aid in their work, 
hunted the hills for nuts to feed them 
when they were struck with famine. 

















OUR LADY OF ANGELS, LOS ANGELES. 


The priests returned them projects of 
conversion, schemes of faith, which they 
never comprehended, of which they now 
hold but few relics,—or if any, as 
among the Penitent Brothers of the Ariz- 
ona Indians, it were better they were 
without them. When an Indian became 
converted, he was henceforth no longer 
a ‘‘gentile,’’ but a ‘‘ mission Indian.’’ 
He became a slave; the mission was a 
plantation ; the friar was a task master. 
In some hut he lived at the mission, con- 
tinuing much in his former habits of ex- 
istencé, saving that he looked to the 
mission kitchen for his food instead of on 
his native hills. 

This food was mainly ground barley 
called atole, to which was added mutton 
at noon. Occasionally the addition of 
beans varied the menu. With this food, 
interspersed with masses and prayers, 
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during which he was ‘‘fetched’’ with a 
swipe of the rawhide if he should fall 
asleep, with the coarsest of fabric for 
his single layer of clothing, the Indian, 
snatched from his free mountains and val- 
leys, was condemned to toil from day- 


light till dark. lf he sought to throw off 
the shackles of serfdom and return to his 
former freedom, he was hunted by 
soldiers, sometimes with handcuffs and 
scourges, and brought back to the mis- 
sion, where he was stripped and flogged, 
a barbarity inflicted upon women as 
readily as upon men. 

As early as 1795 there were 203 deaths 
and 200 flights at San Francisco Dolores. 
Sudden wrath of a priest sometimes ac- 
counted for Indian deaths. Friar Tomas 
de la Peta Saravia of Santa Clara killed 
one Indian and wounded another with a 
mattock while in the field; and it was 
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complained that a father at San Rafael 
had committed a number of Indian mur- 
ders. 

Against these cruelties there were 
severe protests. In 1825 Governor Ar- 
guello wrote that the slavery of the 
Indians at the missions was bestial. The 
humane Father Fernandez got himself 
‘«disliked’’ for complaining against them, 
and he was sent out of the country ; and 
Governor Figueroa declared that the 
missions were ‘‘ intrenchments of monas- 
tic despotism.”’ 

Nor did the lives and habits of the 
priests differ greatly from those of the 
slave owners of San Domingo. The 
priests’ quarters at the missions exposed 
a singular interpretation of the poverty 
vow of their mendicant order. These 
apartments were well, often luxuriously, 
furnished and arranged as were those, 
for instance, at San Gabriel under Sal- 
vadea. There a dinner at the priests’ 
table embraced six courses, with fruits, 
sweetmeats, tea, coffee, and cigaritos, 
served by bright-faced Indian boys with 
waiter in hands and towel on arm. Lay 
and clerical highway travelers were daily 
entertained, and there were ready horses 
tied under trees for their pleasure, in the 
familiar slave plantation custom. 

With such a system of slave driving, 
it is not to be marveled that the Indians 
at times revolted, and when without 
opportunity for a rising, wreaked their 
vengeance upon individual objects of 
their wrath. In 1805 Friar Pedro Cueras 
was killed by a San José gentile. In 
1810 there was an outbreak at San Ga- 
briel. In 1812 neophytes murdered Friar 
Andreas Quintanina at Santa Cruz. In 
1824 there was an Indian revolt involv- 
ing numerous of the missions. They 
burnt Purisima and Santa Ynéz, and rose 
at Santa Barbara. A number of Indians 
were killed, a few whites were wounded, 
and it was suppressed. On the other 


hand the poor creatures were appreciative 
of kindness and bestowed a canine affec- 
tion upon those who thus treated them. 
When Father Vincente de Santa Maria 
of the Mission San Buenaventura was on 
a visit to Santa Barbara, Vancouver, who 
chanced there with his ship, offered him 
passage on return trip to the south. The 
padre accepted, and ordered his staff of 
Indian servants to proceed home with the 
animals ; but the Indians, convinced they 
would never see him again, were greatly 
distressed and prayed him not to trust 
himself aboard the vessel; and as the 
ship sailed off they remained on the 
beach, supplicating the father to continue 
with them. When the vessel reached 
San Buenaventura and the padre landed, 
another display of Indian affection was 
presented. As soon as it was learned at 
the mission that the father had returned, 
the road became covered with Indians 
pressing round him to kiss his hand. 

What, therefore, after sixty years of 
the mission system, had it accomplished ? 
Obviously nothing. It cannot be said 
that it had made the Indians more able 
to sustain themselves in civilization than 
it had found them. The test following 
the dissolution of the missions showed 
that it had not. What it accomplished 
in a spiritual way, upon which its movers 
laid so much store, unfortunately the 
archives of the world of shadows has 
allowed us no inquiry. In 1830 there 
had been baptized at all the missions 
85,634 Indians, of whom 61,343 were 
dead; leaving 24,614 living. Of these 
17,634 were at the missions. It is esti- 
mated that there were never more than 
50,000 Indians in Alta California. 

Upon the whole it may be said that 
this mission experiment was a failure. 
And yet there were strong and earnest 
men who devoted their lives to it. Juni- 
pero Serra, Fermin Francisco de Lasuen, 
these are names which must ever occupy 
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fair pages in California’s history. Serra 
died at San Carlos Mission, August 28th, 
1784, in his 71st year. He was the type 
of religious zealot of which saints are 
made; a man who would have found 
canonization at an early period and in a 
wider field of the church’s history. He 
was remarkable for his intense earnest- 
ness, deep seriousness, and endless en- 
ergy. So profound was his zeal that he 
scourged himself in the pulpit while 
preaching his sermons in order that his 
words might be thus made more effective 
with his hearers. His great exertions 
planted the mission system in California, 
and the subsequent work accomplished 
was largely in line with his plans. 

But not all the energy of Serra could 
have saved the missions in 1830. The 
system had worn out. The fathers 
claimed all the land in California in trust 
for the Indians, yet the Indians received 
no visible benefit from the trust. There 


were others here by that time also who 
were entitled to consideration and access 


to the earth. Added to this the fathers 
refused to fall in with the new order of 
things. Their views, instincts, and feel- 
ings, were monarchical. The tenets of 
their Church had been to instil the spirit 
of submission, obedience, in,the masses ; 
to sink individuality of the common peo- 
ple in the awe of secular majesty reared 
above them. Mexican independence, fol- 
lowing United States independence, had 
declared monarchical government and 
aristocratic caste a robbery of those who 
toil, and had brought into strong relief 
the individual. The fathers could not 
accept this. They refused the oath of 
allegiance to a republic; some of them 
were traitorously inclined. The Con- 
gress of Mexico in 1833 declared the 
missions secularized. Their temporal 
property was shorn from them, but they 
were permitted to retain the churches 
for purely spiritual purposes. The prop- 


erty, too, was to be administered for the 
benefit of their wards. 

Thus the missions became object of 
official plunder and rapacity. Many of 
those in power enriched themselves from 
what was left of the properties after a 
year or so of wanton waste by the friars 
after learning of the decree. Some of 
the priests escaped and went to Europe. 
Peyri, it is said, smuggled off ten kegs of 
silver dollars labeled aguardiente. Two 
old padres died at their missions of starva- 
tion. The Indians received but a trifling 
percentage of the property, and what 
they got quickly passed from them, and 
abandoned, they relapsed into their for- 
mer state, more debauched by the white 
man’s vices. The whites’ diseases, too, 
took them off by thousands; smallpox 
and worse troubles infected them, and 
few escaped. 

The Indian population clustered around 
the missions disappeared; the mission 
buildings were mostly abandoned and 
rapidly fell into ruins. It is difficult, in- 
deed, to see why it should be otherwise. 
Save the veneration, or the curiosity, 
with which any fossil is regarded, there 
is little about them to recommend their 
preservation. They were citadels of 
tyranny, started as an experiment which 
proved itself a miserable fiasco, and their 
extinction was so well merited and so 
necessary that the whole of their history 
reveals no cause for a single word of re- 
gret at their passing. 

There is in this State a sentimental 
movement for the repair and continuance 
of these structures as relics. I have been 
unable to become enthusiastic over such 
a project. No one familiar with their 
scope and work, and with a heart that 
can sympathize with poor, oppressed 
humanity — made so through its environ- 
ment —can feel otherwise. That the 
mind and nature of the Indian was capa- 
ble of education to a plane of decency 
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and thrift, the many results of their 
handiwork abundantly show. The friars 
did not attempt to teach their charges 
even the rudiments of learning beyond 
the pages of their catechism, their warped 
vision deeming non-Catholic books gen- 
erally heretical. 

The mission fathers had it in their 
power to make citizens of the Indians, 
they chose to make them their slaves. 
As it was, they left the aborigine worse 
than they had found him; and them- 
selves, despoiled, stripped of influence, 
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smothered with obloquy, and many of 
them driven into exile, profited not by 
their narrow undertaking. The only ap- 
peal that an institution of the past can 
make upon the present to sustain monu- 
ments of its existence is where such 
institution has employed itself for the 
elevation of mankind. Such was not 
the work of the missions, and their edi- 
fices should be permitted to crumble. 
When they become no longer inhabita- 
ble, they should be removed as any 
other rubbish. 
John E. Bennett. 
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ANOTHER BURDEN 


NOw, as the prospects seem good for 
us to realize our dream of an impos- 
ing massive Union Depot in the metrop- 
olis of the Pacific, alittle history may not 
be amiss. 
At the general election held in Novem- 
ber, 1892, the electors of California voted 
in favor of the issuance by the State of 


\L. XXIX.—II. 


ON 


OCEAN COMMERCE. 


nineteen year bonds in the sum of $600,- 
000 ; the money realized from the sale of 
said bonds to be used in the construction 
of a Union Passenger Depot at the foot 
of Market street, San Francisco. Since 
the building was to be upon State prop- 
erty, (you know the State owns the wa- 
ter front,) and was erected for the con- 
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venience and accommodation of the trav- 
eling public generally, it was thought 
proper that the entire State should con- 
tribute to the cost of the fine building. 


Nothing could be more reasonable, and it 
seems that it was understood at the time 
by the people who voted in favor of the 
bonds that they would be paid off when 
due with money raised by taxation ap- 
portioned throughout the State and cov- 
ering the nineteen years for which they 
were to run. Lack of information, be- 
cause of a failure to inquire into details, 
explains the existence of such a false im- 
pression. This understanding appears to 
have been practically universal, however, 
which fact was emphasized recently by 
a petulant editorial in a Petaluma paper 
in response to a request by the San Fran- 
cisco Committee on Commerce to assist 
in furthering the interests of the State by 
advocating the proposed removal of State 
and local taxes from shipping and of pi- 
lotage reforms. The letter containing 


the request, which was addressed to over: 


four hundred editors in California, read 
as follows :— 
OFFICE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO COMMIT- 
TEE ON COMMERCE. 
Dear Sir :— 
The San Francisco Committee on Commerce 
is an organization composed, as indicated on this 
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sheet, of representatives from nearly every im- 
portant business interest, and has for its primary 
object the promotion of California’s Ocean Com- 
merce. The importance of this movement through 
which it is proposed to secure to California pro- 
ducers the cheapest possible transportation facil- 
ities and to the State at large many resultant ad- 
vantages, can scarcely be overestimated, and the 
Committee is desirous of interesting every com- 
munity in the State, so that all may understand 
and appreciate the work which it is ambitious to 
accomplish. We would be pleased to know that 
you will lend such aid as may be in your power 
to further the projects of this Committee, and 
that you will bring the matters pertinent thereto 
prominently and often to the attention of your 
readers, to the end that a general feeling of re- 
sponsibility and co-operation among the people 
throughout the State shall result so that all may 
work together with a definite purpose for the fu- 
ture under the practical motto, ‘‘ United Califor- 
nia.” 
Very respectfully yours, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


This is what the editor said in part :— 


After the outside counties voted to build a mil- 
lion dollar depot for San Francisco’s benefit, they 
want to rob us of the little we get back in wharf 
charges. 


The remainder of the editorial is an un- 
friendly and uncalled for fling at the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and a narrow- 
minded arraignment of its motives. 

The ignorance of the true condition dis- 
played in the above quotation suggested 
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VIEW FROM THE BAY. 


to the writer that possibly others might 
be laboring under the same hallucination, 
and upon extended inquiry it was devel- 
oped, as hereinbefore stated, that practi- 
cally all the people had been thus unwit- 
tingly deceived. 

The talk among the voters on the sub- 
ject at the time of election was confined 
largely on the argument that,— 


The people should own the depot; let each 
taxpayer contribute his pro rata; we should not 
permit the railroad company to build a depot on 
State property, and control it; that would be an 
outrage; vote for the bonds and be independent, 
etc. 


And so the bonds carried, the harbor 
commissioners took charge, and we have 
now already erected on a concrete foun- 
dation, paid for by ocean commerce, an 
extensive and at present rather squatty 
looking though strong and substantial iron 
or steel skeleton frame surmounted by a 
square skeleton tower extending more 
than a hundred feet above the roof 
of the main structure, and set at such 
an irregular angle as to cause people 
with straight eyes to squirm as they ap- 
proach down Market street, and to ache 
with a desire to lay hold of that tower 
with strong hands and give it a twist to 
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the northeast and southwest that would 
square it with Market street, the whole 
being capped by a cone-shaped apex ; all 
nearly ready for the stone veneering 
which will make our Union Depot ‘‘a 


thing of beauty and a joy forever,’’ 
‘** built and owned by the people of the 


9? 


whole State,’’ and paid for by them in 
the following manner :— 

From the act which was adopted in 
1892 as above recited, | now quote, -— 
this will give the real source from whence 
the six hundred thousand dollars is to 
come. 


For the purpose of providing a fund for the 
payment of the indebtedness hereby authorized 
to be incurred by the board of State harbor com- 
missioners for the erection and furnishing of a 
general railroad, passenger, and ferry depot at or 
near the foot of Market street, in the city and 
county of San Francisco, at a cost not to exceed 
six hundred thousand dollars, which the said 
board of harbor commissioners are hereby 
authorized to construct in the manner and method 
authorized by law, and at a cost not to exceed 
said six hundred thousand dollars, the State 
treasurer shall, immediately after the issuance of 
the proclamation of the governor, hereinafter 
provided for, prepare suitable bonds of the State 
of California: one thousand bonds in the denom- 
ination of one hundred dollars each ; five hundred 
bonds in the denomination of five hundred dollars 
each ; two hundred and fifty bonds in the denom- 
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ination of one thousand dollars each. The whole 
issue of said bonds shall not exceed the sum of 
six hundred thousand dollars, which said bonds 
shall bear interest at the rate of four per centum 
per annum from their date, and shall be payable 
at the office of the State treasurer at the expira- 
tion of nineteen years from their date. 

At the expiration of nineteen years from the date 
of said bonds, they shall cease to bear interest, 
and said treasurer shall forthwith pay the same 
out of the San Francisco Depot Sinking Fund, 
provided for hereinafter in this act. 

For the payment of the principal and interest of 
said bonds, a sinking fund, to be known and 
designated as the ‘‘ San Francisco Depot Sinking 
Fund,” shall be and the same is hereby created. 

‘ And to provide means for the pay- 
ment of said sum of five thousand one hundred 
and thirty-one dollars, monthly, from said San 
Francisco harbor improvement fund, in said San 
Francisco depot sinking fund, and for the other 
payments out of said fund authorized by this act, 
and as provided for therein, the said board of 
State harbor commissioners are hereby authorized 
and directed, by the collection of dockage, wharf- 
age, tolls, rents, and cranage, to collect a sum of 
money sufficient therefor, over and above the 
amount limited by section two thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-six of the Political Code of the 
State of California. After the payment of all of 
said bonds, the surplus or balance remaining in 
said sinking fund, if any there be, shall forth- 
with be paid into said San Francisco harbor im- 
provement fund. 

Now to explain further: Section 2526, 
mentioned above provides, as follows :— 

No greater sum of money shall, in the main, 
ever be collected, by the collection of dockage, 
wharfage, tolls, rents, and cranage, than shall 
be necessary to construct and keep in repair such 
number of wharves, piers, landings, and thorough- 
fares, construct sheds, dredge such number of 
slips and docks, construct a seawall and harbor 
embankment, and pay incidental expenses al- 
lowed to be paid by this article. 

To which assuredly heavy burden it 
will be observed that the harbor commis- 
sioners were authorized by this new act 
to add enough by increasing the high 
rates that ships previously paid for the 
enumerated port charges to raise over a 
million dollars with which to pay the 
principal and interest of these bonds. 


The taxpayers of the State as a whol« 
contribute not, but the ocean-going, mer- 
chandise-carrying ships, which have as 
much use for a Union Passenger Depot, 
as a railroad train has for sails, must con- 
tribute the great bulk of this money, 
(what they have not already paid,) with- 
in the next fifteen years, besides paying 
for the solid concrete sea wall that is be- 
ing built along the entire city water front ; 
both depot and sea wall the property of 
the State, paid for by this generation, 
but good for five or ten generations to 
come. 

When to these enormous charges are 
again added State and local taxes on ships 
as property (an unknown tax now in en- 
lightened foreign countries), and that 
most unreasonable and unjust toll called 
compulsory pilotage, exacted by a legal- 
ized private monopoly from captains who 
are competent to and do sail their own 
ships through the Golden Gate without 
assistance, it must be clear to the thought- 
ful mind that our producers — those citi- 
zens who alone of all the taxpayers are 
compelled to furnish this money, which 
they pay in the shape of high freight 
charges — are being unjustly treated. 

True enough, as we said before, the 
ship pays the money directly, but how 
could the ship profitably exist without the 
producer and the freightage on his pro- 
ducts? Heis the source from which flows 
the golden stream that keeps afloat not 
only the ships of trade but the political 
machinery represented in the two unbusi- 
ness-like, wasteful commissions ; — the 
useless pilot commission and the unneces- 
sarily expensive harbor cOmmission. It is 
just such institutions as these that retard 
the State’s progress and clog the wheels of 
prosperity. Commissions, commissions, 
commissions! Each having three mem- 
bers, usually occupying sinecure posi- 
tions, and less than one man’s work for 
all. We havean over-supply of political 
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commissions, entirely too many of them. 
The United States government appoints 
one man as the head of a department 
much more complex than our commis- 
sions; why do we need three? The pro- 
ducer of the State, then, through his most 
necessary and friendly agent, ocean 
commerce, pays for that ‘‘ million dollar 
Union Passenger Depot,’’ which the State 
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LOW was the weary, toilsome way 
Where creaked the heavy laden wain— 
Quaint follower of the speeding day 
Across the plain. 
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never ‘‘ voted to build,’’ but only to lend 
its credit to for a time, and the other tax 
payers and travelers may thank Califor- 
nia’s hard-pressed farmer for this boon to 
their comfort and pride. 

‘¢ Turn out the crank,’’ commands the 
boss, ‘‘ and let the play goon; the politi- 
cian rules’’ ; andas Artemas Ward would 
have said, ‘‘ We’re hissen.’’ Ahmen. 

Charles E. Naylor. 
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White canvas covers, bulging, fair, 


Enclosed fond hearts athrob with joy ; 


The builders of an empire there 


Found safe convoy. 


Along its course child-voices sweet 
Marked all the strangeness of each scene ; 
While parents sought new homes to greet 
With vision keen. 


No luxury or ease was here 
To lap the traveler into rest, 
But staunch it bore the pioneer 
On toward the West. 


Deserted now, its ragged sails 


Are furled—the port has long been won. 


Sport of the boisterous, hurrying gales, 


Through cloud and sun, 


Unused, forlorn, and gray, it stands, 
A faded wreck cast far ashore, 
The Mayflower of the prairie lands, 
Its journey o’er. 


Charles Moreau Harger. 
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NDER the first heading above much 
of the following appeared in a Christ- 
mas article written by me some years 
ago for a daily paper in this city. | 


have now rewritten it and brought it 
down to date, so that it may be on per- 
manent record. The OVERLAND, too, 
has printed part of the facts before, but 
for the sake of having a connected nar- 
rative they are given again. 


It was in a _ south-of-Market-street 
boarding house about twenty years ago. 
A number of men were seated in a room 
called the ‘‘ office.’””, A man was stand- 
ing by the window, talking to one or two 
others ; a brown-bearded, dark-eyed man 
with a broad forehead, his nose slightly 
aquiline and of the contour that Napoleon 
always looked for in his marshals. His 
suit was n’t arecent purchase, evidently, 
but it fitted him neatly. His voice was 
soft and persuasive and had in its tone 
that something always noticeable in a 
man dominated by a single idea. He 
was explaining a mechanical invention. 
‘*My machine will revolutionize the 
art,’’ he repeated more than once. The 
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speaker was Alphonzo B. Bowers, the in- 
ventor of the hydraulicsystem of dredging. 

That was my first acquaintance with 
this man of genius. | don’t intend to 
write the history of his far-reaching in- 
ventions, which have extended the hori- 
zon of man’s dominion and furnished him 
with a new weapon for the subjugation 
of nature. I shall let that job out to the 
future historian. But I wish to tell the 
readers of the OVERLAND the simple 
story of a sorely-tried heart struggling 
under a load of penury and wretched- 
ness, its cruel wrongs and travail in the 
long journey from darkness to triumph. 
And | shall get my story, outside of my 
own reminiscences, from the most unin- 
viting sources in the world — from Patent 
Office documents, lawyers’ briefs, testi- 
mony of witnesses, and rulings and decis- 
ions of the United States courts. These 
bristle with appalling chevaux de frise of 
technicalities, legal verbosity, and the 
jargon of the courts. As soon would one 
look for romance here-as in the fascin- 
ating description of the potato blight, or 
the soul-subduing pages of an agricultural 
report. 
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But, all the same, the sympathetic del- 
ver can reconstruct a romance that is 
told in these stern records with all the 
realism, the pathos, and the dramatic 
fidelity, of truth. They will show an 
ardent soul, in ill-health and in direst 
poverty, devising and perfecting an in- 
vention that created a new art, and when 
his conception had assumed form and 
color, viewing with bitterness the fruits 
of his genius appropriated and going to 
swell the coffers of rich corporations. 


Alphonzo B. Bowers came from Maine. 
His birthplace was West Baldwin, Cum- 
berland county. It is a strong soil, is 
Maine, and has produced and given to 
the West many hardy and energetic 
spirits. He comes of Revolutionary stock, 
sprung from Scotch and English ances- 
try. On his mother’s side he is de- 
scended from one of the most ancient 
families of Scotland, and he himself in- 


herits many of the characteristics of that 


unconquered race. I have often heard 
with a puzzled interest this man of modern 
ideas, so intensely American, whose intel- 
lect can grasp the most intricate problems 
in mechanical philosophy and master all 
their parts and their relation to the whole, 
tell with kindling eye of family heirlooms 
given to some kilted ancestor in recogni- 
tion of services to ‘‘ Scotland’s lord ”’ 
many ceturies ago. 

In the mills of his father, Wilder Bow- 
ers, and on the farm he could do any 
kind of mechanical work before he was 
sixteen. In the OVERLAND’S earlier 
sketch of his invention I read :— 

He was at this time an active member and 
chairman of a juvenile debating club in which 
were discussed with all the dignity of the Roman 
Forum “grave matters of state.’’ He had taught 
his first school, written his first newspaper 
squibs, delivered several lectures on phrenology, 
In which he was at that time a firm believer, 
made half a dozen speeches in an exciting political 
campaign, and built his first dam. He was am- 


bitious and devoted from twelve to sixteen hours 
a day to study, owing to which his health became 
impaired. 

The round of his native village was n’t 
big enough for the aspiring youth. He 
could ‘‘ touch the horizon on all sides with 
his hands.’’ 

An old Sonoma county newspaper 
says of him :— 


The old residents of Sonoma county will re- 
member a young civil engineer by the name of 
A. B. Bowers, who came to California oa the 
Isthmus for the benefit of his health, which had 
become impaired by mental overwork. Three 
days before reaching this city he was robbed 
while asleep in his berth of every dollar he had 
in the world. While landing fromthe steamer he 
ran his fingers into his vest pocket and there 
found one solitary dime. With a snap of his 
thumb he sent it whirling into the water and 
stepped ashore in feeble health and penniless. 

Proceeding to the mines, he worked for a time 
in the placer diggings. Something like a sun- 
stroke made it necessary for him to seek indoor 
employment, and for several years he was mostly 
engaged in teaching in the county of Sonoma, 
being at the same time a frequent contributor to 
various literary and _ scientific publications. 
While thus engaged he was authorized by a 
special act of the Legislature to finish a topo- 
graphical farm map of said county. He deter- 
mined to make a better and more detailed county 
map than had ever before been made in America. 

He accomplished his purpose, but at an ex- 
penditure of time and money he had little appre- 
ciated. When he commenced ‘the work the 
county was thinly settled, large portions being 
entirely unoccupied, the best part being covered 
by large undivided Mexican grants. But few 
surveys had been made and a large amount of 
surveying was necessary. The county was so 
rapidly filling up that for several years he could 
not keep up with his surveys. Finally. the map 
was completed and published, but he was unable 
to get paid therefor. He appealed to the courts, 
but lost his case through a defect in the law 
under authority of which he was acting, and so 
six years of hard work, with the expense of sur- 
veying, drafting, engraving, publishing, and the 
cost of litigation, left him many thousand dollars 
in debt. 

Except when engaged in teaching or 
the practice of his profession the ill- 
fortune which cast him ashore at San 
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Francisco sick and penniless dogged 
his footsteps at every turn. But when 
Sonoma county refused to pay for his 
great map, which cost him six of the 
best years of his life and over $53,000, 
it seemed that the limit of human endur- 
ance had been reached. He published a 
‘* History of the Bowers Map.’’ It is an 
indignant protest against the treatment 
he received from those who had benefited 
by his labor. In vain he tells them of 
his sacrifices, his claims for justice, and 
his ruined hopes. 

‘*It is said to be the most perfect 
county map ever published in the United 
States,’’ said the Sacramento Union. 


It will be of great value to the people of this 
county, [wrote Bowers, ] though their failure to 
meet the cash expense of the work proves to me 
a serious loss, but a few years hence I shall be 
neither richer nor poorer on account of it. There 
is no want nor care in the grave. If all my 
efforts are equally useful to the public I shall not 
count my life a failure, even though I live 
in poverty and die in want. . . . Each 
copy (of the map) has cost $110.75. The vari- 
ous county officials have had the use of eleven 
copies, for which | have received nothing. | 
have made presents of maps to various libraries 
and schools, receiving in most cases no acknow- 
ledgments or thanks. . . . 

We have $92,107.16 which the county has re- 
ceived in labor and cash from me, the map and 
the information I have furnished; and this is 
still going on, and increasing with the increased 
valuation of land. 

It cannot fall short of $10,000 per annum for 
many years to come. % 

Further than this, | have been much annoyed 
by the ill-natured criticism manifested from the 
very first on account of the delayed completion, 
publication, and circulation, of the map. This 
clamor illy becomes the recipients of my favor. 
Is it not enough for me to wear out the best 
years of my life in your service that I must be 
sneered at for getting along no faster? No map 
of the kind, going so fully into details, has ever 
been made in America. ‘ 

It would be more dignified, perhaps, to bear 
these things in silence, but “‘ continual dropping 
wears even a stone,” and my patience, long and 
sorely tried, is now completely exhausted. . 


In the service of this county I have subjected 
myself to many serious inconveniences. | have 
sacrificed a fortune and the years that would 
have enabled me to build up and establish a rep- 
utation and a home; and #f life and health be 
spared I will show this to be no idle boast. 

But there is a limit to human strength and en- 
durance. The overtaxed system at length gave 
way, and with it the inclination and ability to 
labor. For a year past I have been able to do al- 
most nothing. 

Had I been bred to business, the undertaking 
might have been an easy one, perhaps, but |! 
was not. It will readily be credited when | say 
that I have often been careworn and weary. 


| have written these pages in indignation, al- 
most wrath, at the treatment | have received 
and in refutation of the slanders of those for 
whom | have sacrificed the dead years of my 
youth. The cup held to my lips has been one of 
exceeding bitterness or it would have wrung from 
me no word of vindication. 

He concludes the book with a word to 
his friends. 

To you, I say, I hope I have circumscribed my 
passion and kept my desires within due bounds, 
but if it be thought otherwise, surely something 
can be excused to one who is sore from much 
loss, slander, and continual pounding. 


A year after his arrival in California he 
took charge of the public school at Peta- 
luma, having previously had charge of 
the Benicia Collegiate Institute for two 
terms and the San Francisco English and 
Classical High School for one term, but 
he devoted his mornings, evenings, and 
Saturdays, to collecting data for his map. 
As an engineer and a teacher he was a 
success. The scholars loved him and 
the community appreciated him. That 
was the one oasis in the desert of his 
miseries. At this time Judge Southard, 
now deceased, was a resident of Peta- 
luma, and he tells of a visit to Bowers’s 
school. 


Dr. Brown was at this time chairman of the 
Board of Trustees and was perhaps: the best 
posted man in the State on educational matters. 
He was a member of the National Association for 
the Improvement of Schools, and an associate of 
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Horace Mann of Massachusetts. Dr. Brown was 
enthusiastic over Bowers’s methods of teaching 
and always urged strangers in town to visit 
the school. He also often urged me to visit it 
and I finally did so. I intended to stay a few 
minutes, but | remained all forenoon and came 
back after recess, and spent the remainder of the 
day there. Bowers is a wonder. I never saw 
such a novel and perfect system and discipline. 
His influence over the pupils seems unbounded. 
| saw no confusion or inattention, nothing but 
downright hard work. 

While speaking to Mr. Bowers | heard a move- 
ment in the large schoolroom and saw one of the 
pupils step out of his seat into theaisle. Twenty 
or more did likewise, marching in single file to 
the recitation room. As soon as these had re- 
tired another class in the same order proceeded 
to the recitation room opposite. A third class 
immediately took its place on recitation seats in 
front of the teacher. It aroused my curiosity 
that all this was done without noise or visible 
signal. Mr. Bowers examined the class on the 
lesson he had given. He would ask a ques- 
tion, which would be answered by the pupil, at 
whom he simply looked, but never named, and 
it would be immediately responded to. I noticed 
that every eye was fixed on the teacher until the 
recitation was over. He never designated a par- 
ticular pupil to answer a question, but simply 
‘fixed him with his glittering eye.” The class 
was on the alert, for if a pupil didn’t answer 
when looked at he knew a check would be placed 
against his name. Thewhole system illustrates 
Mr. Bowers’s power of organization and knowl- 
edge of human nature. 


Dr. Brown said that he had visited the 
best schools in New England and had 
never in his life seen a teacher who had 
so much influence with his pupils, and if 
he could do the same with them he would 
give up his medical practice and take to 
teaching as a missionary. Dr. Brown, 
who was a deacon in the church, added 
that Mr. Bowers was doing more good 
than all the preachers in town. 


Here is a stack of ponderous volumes 
Which read: ‘*United States Circuit 
Court, Northern District of California. 
Alphonzo B. Bowers, complainant, vs. 
Allexey W. Von Schmidt, defendant.” 

'hey number seven thousand one hun- 
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dred and nineteen folios of testimony. 
They cover the history of dredging in 
America and Europe. There are also 
fifty-two depositions and three hundred 
exhibits. Underneath this mountain of 
facts there runs a current of human inter- 


> 
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HERCULES DREDGE. COVERED BY BOWERS’ PATENT 


est mournful and deep, and one catches 
glimpses of a pale face and almost hears 
the beating of a heart. In proof that he 
had not abandoned his application he tes- 
tified :— 


I came to California broken in health by over- 
study. In Aspinwall | was so weak I had to be 
helped ashore by two men. In collecting data 
for my map of Sonoma county | became familiar 
with Petaluma creek and other creeks and the 
marsh lands around their mouths, and spent 
much thought in schemes for their reclamation, 
collecting as I could data concerning machinery 
suitable forthe purpose. In 18621 had exhausted 
my entire means and was obliged to suspend 
work. In 1863 an act of the Legislature author- 
ized me to finish the map. - I was offered a posi- 
tion as clerk in the Surveyor General’s office and 
to secure means to finish the map I accepted it. 

There I was brought in contact with all mat- 
ters pertaining to swamp lands and their reclama- 
tion. This led me to continue my investigation 
of dredging and ditching machinery, and i soon 
came to the conclusion that the proper mode of 
leveeing a river was to take the material from its 
bottom. 


The complainant’s brief says :— 


One day in the Mercantile Library in this city, 
Mr. Bowers’s eye fell on the following sentence 
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in Cressy’s Encyclopedia of Engineering, 
‘*Balme made a vertical wheel, which worked 
between two boats, armed with six buckets, 
which lifted a vast deal of mud.” This was 
about the year 1630, during the reign of Charles I. 

These words, ‘‘lifted a vast deal of mud,”’ ar- 
rested his attention. Was there no way of over- 
coming the defects that had always and every- 
where made these machines such absolute fail- 
ures, notwithstanding their great capacity for lift- 
ing? Or, rather, could he not invent an exca- 
vating wheel that could be properly handled, 
combine it with a transporting device, which he 
had already invented, and carry away to a dis- 
tant place of deposit that ‘‘ vast deal of mud” 
lifted by the wheel? 

After much thought and speculation over the 
matter the device gradually took shape in his 
mind, and he embodied it in a drawing which is 
in evidence. 


This drawing was made in pencil be- 
fore breakfast, on a piece of brown paper 
on the morning of July 13, 1864. He tells 
the Court the hour, day, and year, of the 
momentous birth of the invention. 


I fixed the time in my mind because I was so 
elated | would never forget it if I lived a thousand 
years. 


He had n’t the money to develop his 
invention and now poverty and care be- 
came his constant companions. 

The failure to get pay for his years of 
labor on the Sonoma map plunged him 
more deeply in debt. 


Bankrupt financially, I lay still for about a year 
doing nothing. I was not able to do anything. 
In 1867 I went to San Francisco and began mak- 
ing models. | spent my time in trying to enlist 
capital to introduce my invention, but without 
success. Then came typhoid and brain fever. 

In the fall of 1873 I was appointed Secretary of 
a Board of Engineers to remodel the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. | was requested to write up a report 
of the commission. For about two hours in the 
morning | got along well. If 1 attempted to 
write longer | left out words, made mistakes, 
misspelled the simplest words, and had to do my 
work over. 


After this he went to work for a com- 
pany putting in water works in an inte- 
tior town under the promise that if he 
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would do the engineering work acompany 
should be organized to take out his pat- 
ents and build and work his machines. 
He remained on the work for two years. 
For all this work, owing to the failure of 
the company, he received no pay. 


When I asked one of the company for money 
to pay my board | was told to come tomorrow, 
and when | wanted money to buy adrill ora piece 
of brass he would give me 50 cents or at times 
$1.50. 

| have a memoranda of my expenses after re- 
turning to San Francisco. I rented a room for 
$8 per month, and by cooking with an oil stove 
reduced my living expenses to from $2.50 to $5 
per month. 


This, in consideration of his ability as 
a writer, and the fact that he could com- 
mand the highest salary as a teacher or 
engineer, shows the stern determination 
of the man and the sacrifice he was will- 
ing to make for the sake of his invention. 

William Perkins, alodging house keeper, 
testified :— 


During the fifteen years he lived in my house 
he was working on these models for dredging 
machines. 

His financial circumstances were poor during 
all that time. He owed me between $2000 and 
$3000. I would go and see Mr. Bowers about it 
and would hear his statements and hopes about 
the future in this enterprise and it would inspire 
hopes within me and i would let it goon. Mr. 
Bowers would endeavor to do what he could for 
me. The bill would sometimes get so large that 
I] would say to him that I could n’t stand it any 
longer, and then he would take some little tem- 
porary job in surveying for a week or two and 
give me the proceeds of that. (Record p. 855.) 

Q.—What was the state of his health during 
that time? 

A.—Well, he was getting very poorly, sir. It 
was very much impaired. He was extremely 
rigid ineconomy., He had a pile of models so big 
that | wanted to have them burned. I! was dis- 
gusted with them. (Record p. 857.) 


Mr. Hackett, in the dredging business, 
testified :— , 
Nobody labored harder than Bowers did. It 


seemed to be an uphill job with him for a great 
many years. He was trying to accomplish some- 
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thing that very few people believed in. 
body was against him, and | thought myself that 


Every- 


he was a dead failure. | pitied him, too; he used 
to work so hard and try so hard that I used to 
think that a man that would put so much energy 
into a thing ought to be successful. 1 don’t be- 
lieve he had any money at all. 

He stuck to the theory that material could be 
pumped ashore — that dredging could be done on 
that principle. He always stuck to the theory 
that he could make a success of his pumping ma- 
chine, and that he could, instead of putting the 
material ashore in cars or any other mode, put it 
through pipes for miles, as he claimed. 
| recognize what Bowers has been trying to ac- 
complish in pumping material has been accom- 
plished, and it is the most practical system of 
dredging at the present time. 

Bowers is the first man that ever impressed 
upon me that he could make it a success He has 
been talking to me for twenty years about tt. (Record 
Pp. 760. ) 

lf you had talked with Bowers at that time you 

ould be satisfied that he was satisfied beyond 
al! question. He would talk you plumb to death 

nthe proposition. He had made up his mind 
or vears. He has come to my house and talked 
or hours to me. He was perfectly wrapped up 


in it, as some men would be in religion. (Rec- 


ord p. 761.) 

The testimony of Calvin Brown, one of 
the most eminent civil engineers in the 
United States, and under whom Bowers 
served at Mare Island, reads :— 

Mr. Bowers was talking of nothing but dredg- 
ing machines when not actually engaged in our 
commission work. He then had his models, and 
was in poor circumstances and borrowed money 
from me. I had had much experience on dredg- 
ing, but had never heard of any system similar 
to Bowers’s until he explained it to me. When 
contemplating doing a large amount of dredging 
at Mare Island, | abandoned my own design and 
concluded to adopt that of Bowers. (Record, p. 
942.) 

‘« Think of an accomplished and highly 
educated civil engineer,’’ exclaims his 
attorney, John H. Miller, in his masterly 
argument before the Circuit Court of the 
United States. ‘‘In the prime of life, 
giving up everything for a new and un- 
tried theory, pursuing it unfalteringly for 
thirty years amid trials and disappoint- 
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ment, living in poverty on $2.50 to $5 a 
month, his health impaired, his reason 
almost dethroned, and debts approximat- 
ing $100,000 staring him in the face and 
demanding payment.’’ 

In his woes, in the derision of his con- 
temporaries, in all save the ‘‘ prisoned 
solitude,’’ the story of Bowers recalls that 
of Galileo. This toiling and ardent soul, ° 
enduring every physical privation and 
the more awful isolation of the heart, so 
directed the entire machinery of his mind 
that he became a part of the thing he 
studied. 

Confining himself to this from June, 
1867, to May, 1885, a period of eighteen 
years, the only money he earned was 
three months’ pay as a clerk at Mare Is- 
land and a few driblets, not exceeding 
$500, derived from odd jobs of surveying. 
The record of promissory notes shown in 
the book of exhibits is appalling. He was 


compelled at times in borrowing to givea 


note for the principal with compound in- 
terest thereon at two per cent per month, 
and a note for a bonus of ten times the 
amount borrowed, payable out of the profits 
of his dredge. Claims and indebtedness 
long since outlawed, some of them bear- 
ing an Asa-Fisk-rate of interest, aggre- 
gating nearly $100,000, have been paid 
by Bowers. It shows the character of 
the man. 

The history of Bowers’s application for 
patents and proceedings in the Patent 
Office is voluminous. His troubles here 
began with his patent solicitors, to whom 
he paid a fee for an application for a pat- 
ent, with instructions to forward the 
same to Washington. After receiving his 
money, they failed to forward the papers 
for a long time. This was a serious in- 
jury tohim. After the matter had hung 
for several years in the Patent Office, 
with occasional action on the part of his 
attorneys, Bowers personally took charge 
of the case and sent this communication 
to Washington :— 
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613 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, } 
June 13, 1882. j 


To the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, 

D. C.:— 

SIR,—Unable to fee attorneys to prosecute my 
cases at the Patent Office, they hang fire, while 
| grow gray. It becomes necessary for mejto do 
the best | can with them myself. The power of 
attorney heretofore granted by me to of 
San Francisco and of Washington, D.C., 
is hereby revoked. gee 
Respectfully, 

A. B. BOWERS. 


He studied patent law, pushed this 
claims with energy and skill, and having 
gone on to Washington in 1884, succeeded 
in securing twelve patents for his inven- 
tions. 


The brief, on final hearing, in the case 
of Bowers vs. Von Schmidt for infringe- 
ment of two of the twelve patents above 
mentioned, is a powertul presentation of 
facts by John H. Miller. In a succinct 
form he sketches the state of the art prior 
to Bowers’s discoveries. 


Prior to the Bowers invention, dredging was 
in a crude and undeveloped condition. The only 
forms of practical machines then known were the 
**scoop,”’ the ‘‘clam-shell,”? and the ‘‘ chain- 
bucket.”’ Their action was purely mechanical, 
anc while differing in details of construction, 
they all worked on substantially the same prin- 
ciple, viz.: that of scooping up the mud and 
dumping it into lighters alongside of the dredge- 
boat. 

These were the different forms of practical 
dredges known at the date of the Bowers inven- 
tion. 

The state of the art of dredging was as above 
detailed when Bowers conceived the bold and 
original proposition of excavating and cutting up 
hard material in place at the bottom of deep wa- 
ters by means of a rotary cutting implement at 
the end of a suction pipe, lifting it through said 
pipe by the power of atmospheric pressure, and 
delivering it through a long discharge pipe, float- 
ing on the water, to any desired place of deposit 
on land thousands of yards distant, the said oper- 
ation being performed automatically, connectedly, 
and continuously, and by it a clean, level bottom 
being dredged, and at the same time the dredged 
material being used for filling purposes at distant 
points. This is hydraulic dredging, a principle 
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diametrically opposite to that of the old-style 
dredges. . 

The term ‘‘ hydraulic dredging ” is the proper 
one for the art or particular branch of industry to 
which the Bowers patents relate, because it is by 
means of acarrying stream of water that the ma- 
terial is raised and transported through pipes. 

This is a modern term, because the art is a 
modern art. Scarcely any information can be 
found on the subject in the encyclopedias or ref- 
erence books, and this may be readily verified by 
consulting the same. Mr. Bowers is virtually 
the pioneer in this branch of business. He struck 
out a new path in a hitherto unexplored territory 
and virtually created a new art. He had secured 
twelve patents, having in the aggregate 389 
claims, and one of those patents is for the art of 
dredging by his method. 


You can see how the idea germinated, 
grew, and bore fruit, in this fertile and 
comprehensive mind, with what patience 
and persistence he labored to extract 
from countless details the consummation 
sought, to assimilate them and divine the 
remote conclusion. And when the de- 
rided theory became an accomplished fact 
it revolutionized the art ; old systems and 
types were kicked out of sight, and Bow- 
ers taught the civil engineers of the world 
the art of hydraulic dredging, as Napoleon 
taught the generals of Europe the art of 
war. 

1 can find in works of reference no 
account of any practical hydraulic dredge 
except in the new edition of ‘‘ Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia,’’ vol. 2, pages 830-1: 

Another dredge which has been brought to a 
high state of perfection and remarkable state of 
efficiency is the machine patented by A. B. Bow- 
ers of California. This consists substantially of 
a large barge, carrying engines, boilers, pumps, 
cutters, and gearing, with flexible distributing- 
pipe supported upon floats whereby the spoil is 
conveyed ashore, and used for back-filling and 
reclamation of low or marsh lands. The boat is 
so arranged as to cut a swath of 132 feet, and to 
a depth of over 30 feet. The invention dates 
back to 1868. [The record shows that it goes 
back much farther than that.—W.W.] No. 3 
[ the Anaconda], working at Tacoma, put in 
place 165,000 cubic yards in July, 1891, and dur- 
ing the year, with a loss of three months, it 
handled 821,700 cubic yards. 
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The stimulus given by Mr. Bowers to this class 

of dredges has effected great economy in the re- 
moval of obstructions to navigation. 
The general principle of these machines, as cov- 
ered by Mr. Bowers’s patents, is a revolving cut- 
ter with interior delivery, connected with a non- 
rotary suction pipe, whereby the spoil is removed 
from the cutter after suitable dilution with water, 
and pumped ashore or to hoppers or barges along- 
side. The proportion of earth to water has 
reached over 70 per cent. When the material 
must be removed from the stream they are the 
most efficient known. 

The capitalists who had smiled at Bow- 
ers as a crank came to scoff, but remain- 
ed to prey. They knew a good thing 
when they saw it, and testified their ap- 
preciation and distinguished consideration 
by appropriating his inventions. 

Some proceeded straight-away to build 
dredgers, with thinly disguised infringe- 
ments of his patents, and cynical effront- 
ery. They were rich and powerful and 
Bowers was in his normal condition of 
impecuniosity. He sought to make terms 
and brought suit only as a last resort to 
have his rights respected. ‘‘ Go ahead,’ 
they said, ‘‘ We’ll give you all the law 
you want.’’ 

Early in 1888 he brought suit in equity 
against Williams & Bixler, the Golden 
State and Miners’ Iron Works, Colonel 
A. W. Von Schmidt, and later against 
the San Francisco Bridge Company, sev- 
eral parties in the East, the McNee 
Brothers, Captain John Hackett, and the 
Pacific Coast Dredging and Reclamation 
Company, of San Francisco, and L. W. 
Bates of Chicago. 

Colonel Von Schmidt was the only one 
of the above defendants who had invented 
anything except a few trifling details of 
construction. Thesuit against him, there 
fore, was the most difficult of all, since he 
infringed much less than any of the others 
and Bowers pressed that with relentless 
vigor. 

It was well understood that if he won 
the others had small hopes, and when 
Judge McKenna on the 23d of July, 1894, 
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entered a decree against Von Schmidt for 
costs, damages, and profits, and a perpet- 
ual injunction restraining him from mak- 
ing, using, or selling, any more of his 
machines,the main fight was thought to be 
over. This, however, was not so. An 
appeal was taken from the decision of 
Judge McKenna to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, and not until Jan- 
uary 4, 1897, was a decision rendered 
sustaining and broadening the McKenna 
decision, declaring Bowers to be the ori- 
ginal or pioneer inventor of the hydraulic 
system of dredging, his patents not con- 
fined to the details shown in the draw- 
ings, but entitled to a broad and liberal 
construction. In settlement of various 
suits for infringement of his patents, in 
addition to large sums of money, Mr. 
Bowers has become the assignee of eight- 
een patents, including the Von Schmidt, 
Angell, Lynch, Brown, and other patents, 
and he now owns thirty in all, having 


452 claims, each of which is for a separ- 
ate invention and is in fact a separate 
patent; 389 of these are for his own in- 
ventions and he has applications for 
numerous other inventions still pending 


in the Patent Office. He has also many 
foreign patents. Mr. Bowers gives Von 
Schmidt credit for being misled by bad 
counsel rather than for willful appropria- 
tion of his invention. The same is true 
of Messrs Williams & Bixler, et a/, in 
their use of the ‘‘Hercules’’ and ‘‘Atlas”’ 
dredgers. 

After hearing the testimony, Williams & 
Bixler, and the Golden State and Miners 
lron Works saw that Bowers had made out 
his case, and like honorable men secured 
a settlement by consenting to a decree for 
costs and damages in a large amount, 
but bearing an insignificant proportion to 
the profits received from their infringe- 
ments, and after the decision by Judge 
McKenna, McNee Brothers, of San Fran- 
cisco, McMullen & Morris, of Duluth, the 
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Hydraulic Dredging and Improvement 
Company, of Philadelphia, and others, 
followed their example. Some of the re- 


maining defendants ran to temporary 


cover under the plea of abandonment 
during the years when poverty and sick- 
ness forbade Bowers to labor, while oth- 
ers are seeking to compromise the suits 
pending against them. 

The very able decision rendered by 
Judge McKenna and sustained by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals leaves the other 
defendants without excuse. 

A writer, familiar with the 
says :— 


subject 


‘* This decision is so clear that he who runs may 
read. Thus far the defendants in the other cases 
have refused to heed the lesson or to respect the 
decrees of the court sustaining the validity of 
the Bowers patents, but go right on bidding 
for work and taking contracts. They have prof- 
ited so long and largely from the use of the Bow- 
ers inventions that they are loth to give them up. 
But it seems to be merely a question of time. 
‘*The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they 
grind exceeding small,’”’ and Bowers is as tire- 
less as fate. If he was penniless when these 
suits were brought he is not penniless now. He 
says he is able and thoroughly determined to pro- 
tect his rights, and in this he has the sympathy 
not only of hundreds who personally know the 
facts, but of multitudes throughout the entire Pa- 
cific Coast, who appreciate his pluck and persis- 
tency. 

For the purpose of becoming familiar with the 
practical working of our patent system, access 
was had to the record in all these cases and to 
Mr. Bowers’s old models and drawings as well 
as to the printed briefs and the decisions and de- 
crees of the courts. The parties against whom 
judgment has thus far been obtained may have 
had some excuse, but others all over the country 
have no right but that of might. It is not to be 
wondered that inventors so seldom profit from 
their inventions. No sooner is a valuable inven- 
tion made public than scores of unscrupulous men 
stand ready to appropriate it, while others, too 
honorable for this, say to the inventor, ‘‘We 
cannot pay you a royalty and compete with those 
who pay nothing.”” The inventor is therefore 
oblige to bring suits, get judgments and injunc- 
tions, and stop infringing machines before he can 
profit to any extent from his patents. This is 
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beyond the power of most inventors, and happy, 
indeed, is he who can do it before his patents ex- 
pire, especially if it requires a large amount of 
money to put the invention into practical opera- 
tion. 


But Bowers now controls large capital 
and he is conducting the cases against 
the other defendants with the sleepless 
viligance of him ‘‘who has suffered 
wrong.’’ 

In his various suits against infringers 
of his patents, nothing has been set up 
in defense that had not been carefully 
considered in the Patent Office before 
granting the Bowers patents. Nothing 
in the shape of hydraulic dredges, ante- 
dating his invention, was found except a 
few crude devices that existed only on 
paper, having never been put into prac- 
tical operation, and which, though not 
anticipating a single one of the Bowers 
claims, were pronounced by every me- 
chanical expert and practical dredging 
man who testified in these cases, (except 
those directly interested in the infringing 
machines,) to be impracticable, and ut- 
terly worthless, the principal ones being 
those of Bodmer and Schwartzkopff, yet 
these impracticable and utterly worthless 
devices enabled a score of infringers to 
make millions of dollars; several of them 
to gather up and take their ill-gotten gains 
to foreign lands beyond the reach of jus- 
tice, tied up all the United States Circuit 
Courts, and kept the inventor in misery 
and wretchedness for more than three 
years. 

The most flagrant of all the infringe- 
ments of the Bowers patents, as it ap- 
pears from the records, is that of Lindon 
W. Bates of Chicago, though the San 
Francisco Bridge Company and the New 
York Dredging Company are not far be- 
hind. On February 11, 1887, Bates took 
a license from Mr. Bowers for Kansas City 
and operated two dredgers there. On Jan- 
uary 23, 1888, he, with Adam L. Amberg 


and H. A. Christy, took a license fo 
False bay and the bay of San Diego, in 
Southern California, where one dredger 
was put in operation. Subsequently, on 
December 16, 1889, he and his associates 
took a license for the State of Washing- 
ton, exclusive of Gray’s harbor, and also 
for that portion of Oregon including the 
Columbia river and its tributaries, and 
have operated two Bowers’ dredger there 
up to the present time. Until about four 
years ago he was manager of the Bowers 
Dredging Company. As such he obtained 
blue prints of the working drawings of the 
Bowers dredgers Anaconda and Python. 
After losing his position as manager of 
the Bowers Dredging Company on ac- 
count of misappropriation of company 
funds, he went to Chicago, outside of all 
three of his licenses, taking the blue 
prints with him, and there took contracts 
and built several Bowers dredgers, used 
by Heldmaier & Neu on the drainage 
canal, changing a few details, chiefly 
in the way of makeshifts of cheaper and 
inferior construction. He obtained patents 
for several of these changes of minor 
details, which, however, gives him no 
right to use the Bowers invention out- 
side of the territory covered by his li- 
censes. Suit in equity is now pending 
against him for this infringement. He 
has recently illustrated and described 
these machines in the Engineering News, 
Harper’s Weekly, Scientific American, and 
even in some of the leading foreign 
technical journals, modestly terming 
them ‘‘The Bates Hydraulic Dredgers.’’ 
He does not sign his name to all of the 
articles, but the accuracy of description 
appears to be such as could be given by 
no one not thoroughly familiar with the 
Bowers dredge. Since then he has built 
a machine for the Mississippi River com- 
mission, virtually consisting of six Bow- 
ers dredgers on a single hull, and on this 
also, he obtained a patent for some triv- 
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ial additions and changes, though its main 
parts are all covered by the Bowers pat- 
ents. 

The official tests of this machine raised 
expectations that have not been realized. 
Whenever repairs are to be made on any 
part, the whole machine must shut down. 
It is as though a fleet of six dredgers at 
work on a river should all lay up when 
any one of them is disabled. For this 
and other reasons the idea of building 
more for the Mississippi river has been 
abandoned, and the United States gov- 
ernment is now building for the same 
river four other hydraulic dredgers of 
different design. 

When subpenaed by Bowers to testify 
before the Master in Chancery concern- 
ing this infringement, he refused to an- 
swer, and before an order of court, com- 
manding him to answer, could be procured, 
he skipped out of the country, leaving 
numerous dupes to bewail their losses, 
while he seeks new victims in other 
lands. 

Bowers and his attorneys think that 
Bates could not have expected long to 
masquerade as the inventor of this dredge, 
and that it is not clear, unless it be for the 
benefit of other would-be infringers, why 
he has so fully illustrated and described 
the Bowers invention. He presents, ac- 
cording to the records, the curious anom- 
aly of claiming a monopoly of hydraulic 
dredging under the Bowers patents in 
the territory covered by his licenses and 
of openly defying these patents every- 
where else. 


Talking of Mr. Bowers the other day, 
a gentleman said :— 

‘‘He is the only man | know whom 
the making of a million dollars has n’t 
spoiled.’’ 

A man who has spent the better part 
of a lifetime ina fight, alone and unaided, 
against the rich, the powerful, and the 
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unscrupulous, who has felt ‘‘ the oppres- 
sor’s wrong, the proud man's contumely,’’ 
win or lose, often emerges from the con- 
test a cynic and a misanthrope. With 
Bowers it is singularly different. A life 
of warfare has poured no bitterness into 
his soul. If the record of his generous 
help to the needy were to be mentioned 
here he would become a shining mark for 
the adventurer. His love of children 
amuses his friends, and he delights in 
submission to their charming tyranny. 
He is reserved to strangers and seems 
even dull in conversation with them, but 
among congenial people he possesses a 
charm of manner that comes from the 
heart, and he is the best single-handed 
talker | ever met. Women, young and 
old, he treats with a deference, a noble 
tenderness, that has been a life-long char- 
acteristic of his. It would be a pleasing 
task to turn from the narration of the con- 
tinuous fights over injunctions, infringe- 
ments, and patents, to a study of the so- 
cial side of this original mind, but Mr. 
Bowers is now East pressing his remain- 
ing suits, and should anything of the kind 
catch his eye it would meet his disap- 
proval. 


It seems to be a condition of his mind 
that it impels him to continual effort. 1 
never remember seeing him when in 
health that he did n’t have an article un- 
der way for some periodical. He wrote 
for various California, Eastern, and Euro- 
pean journals on engineering, political 
economy, sociology, religion, poetry, — 
and hydraulic dredging. 

In the Mining and Scientific Journal, 
September 4, 1880, in a paper on ‘* In- 
ter-Oceanic Ship Railways ’’ he discusses 
the inventor’s woes and his words are 
prophetic :— 

There are others who examine a new inven- 


tion, understand and appreciate its value, but dis- 
cover that for every ten dollars they could save by 
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its use, the inventor might make one,— and they 
‘‘go”’ for that one. Instead of feeling that the 
inventor is rendering them the great service of 
largely reducing their expenses they think that 
he is robbing them of one eleventh of their legit- 
imate savings; and rather than submit to this 
they will use the old machines, forgetting that 
by so doing they mulct themselves ten dollars to 
the inventor’s one. But these patient, persist- 
ent, investigating workers havea strange habit of 
succeeding at last, and posterity “‘ writes down as 
asses ”’ those who attempted to block their way, 
though it can’t be denied that inventors, as a 
rule, see things at first only from their own 
standpoint and are so unreasonable that even lib- 
eral capitalists can do nothing with them, and 
they not infrequently discover their error when 
the opportunity has passed. 

He then makes an abstruse calculation 
on the strain of waves on ships and con- 
tinues :-— 

When we try to combine with these the strains 
exerted by the winds and sails and leverage of 
masts, by the rolling, pitching, and tossing, of 
the vessel, and the mighty blows of ocean waves, 
the problem becomes too intricate for finite intel- 
ligence ever accurately to solve. But when we 
consider that the engineer is able to approxi- 
mately calculate and control these mighty forces, 
to build his ships to stand the storm, to drive 
them swiftly, unerringly against wind and water, 
through fogs and midnight darkness and the 
howling tempest, across vast oceans to their des- 
tined port at the appointed time, we are proud to 
be a member of that grand profession whose 
triumphs are dotting the ocean and changing the 
face of the globe. 

The study of law always had an at- 
traction for his analytical mind. Long 
before he had become a victim of ‘‘ the 
law’s delay ’’ he had attacked that study 
with the fierce energy that was a part of 
his mental equipment. He read a whole 
library of authorities, and although he 
never practiced, was well grounded in the 
principles of law. Dissatisfied with the 
specifications and claims of his first at- 
torneys, he was compelled to prepare his 
own applications. This necessitated the 
study of patent law, and into this wilder- 
ness he plunged as if it were a garden of 
roses. These studies were of great serv- 
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ice in assisting his attorneys in his patent 
litigation, so much so, indeed, that one of 
the opposing counsel said ruefully that 
Bowers would never have won his case 
if he had n’t worked it up himself and got 
out all there was in it. 


A Santa Rosa gentleman who knew 
Bowers when the latter was climbing 
mountains, fording streams, and exploring 
cafions, in search of data for his map, told 
me the following story about him. It isa 
practical demonstration of what is called 
the courage of opinion. Bowers de- 
scried a cone-shaped peak poking its 
head above the range near hiscamp. He 
determined to ascend it. Taking a stick 
and leaving his gun behind, he started 
out. He had n’t gone a hundred yards 
when he saw a short distance ahead a 
California lion approaching. Now, Bow- 
ers had n’t cultivated the society of lions 
and was n’t looking for any that day. 
But he had a theory. The lion would 
run if attacked, and to run himself was 
death. With yells meant to be terrific 
and swinging his stick in air, Bowers 
rushed on the beast. The latter, entire- 
ly disregarding the Bowers theory, 
crouched for aspring. On came Bowers, 
but just as he got ready to land one on 
the head of the king of beasts, the latter 
sprang into the brush and disappeared. 
Bowers drew a long breath,—he had 
demonstrated his theory. This anecdote 
is more typical of the man than fifty 
pages of biography. 

The same gentleman, who had accom- 
panied Bowers on a few occasions to the 
mountains in early days, relates that the 
latter, while camping in the Mendocino 
mountains, was awakened by his horse 
touching him with his nose. Looking out, 
he saw three Indians creeping up the 
trail. Grabbing his gun, he jumped into 
a hazel thicket, cut some hazels to make 
room for spreading his blankets, and 
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knowing that the renegades had seen him 
on the alert, he argued that they would 
not attack him. Acting on this theory, 
he rolled himself in his blankets and went 
to sleep. 


The ‘‘Anaconda,’’ here illustrated, is a 
second class Bowers dredge. It was first 
used at Coronado beach. In material 90 
per cent sand and shell it raised and de- 
livered 4.19 cubic yards per minute. In 
the softest material the dredge raised and 
delivered 26.85 cubic yards per minute. 
It afterwards worked three years in the 
State of Washington. Here it made a 
record of 165,000 cubic yards in twenty 
days. It has an estimated capacity of 
ten thousand cubic yards per day in soft 
material. J 

The ‘‘Python’’ has been working at 
East Portland, Oregon. It is a Bowers 
dredge of the first class. This monster 


has raised coarse gravel containing stones" 


from an inch to two inches in diameter 
and cobblestones nearly as large as a 
man’s head from depths varying from 
twenty-five to forty feet, and delivered it 
at an elevation of about thirty feet above 
water through an eighteen-inch discharge 
pipe one thousand feet long. Both the 
“ Anaconda’’ and ‘‘Python’”’ belong to 
the Bowers Dredging Company, and are 
now at Seattle, working on what is said 
to be the largest dredging contracts ever 
undertaken by any company in America. 
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At Shoalwater bay, where one of his 
dredges was at work, Mr. Bowers was 
crossing the bay in a steamer, when a 
lady inquired of the quiet gentleman if 
that was the Bowers dredge in the dis- 
tance. He said it was. 

‘* They tell me,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that 
the poor man has been swindled out of 
his invention and that the loss has driven 
him crazy, so that he is now a driveling 
idiot and goes around muttering to him- 
self, ‘Rotary excavator, self-contained 
pivot, center of oscillation, flexible dis- 
charge pipe,’ etc.”’ 

**] would like to know,’’ he said, 
‘* what a driveling idiot looks like.’’ 

‘* Like Mr. Bowers, I suppose,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘* Madam, I am Mr. Bowers.”’ said the 
gentleman, smilingly. 


Thirty years ago Bowers was consid- 
ered acrank. Today his genius is recog- 
nized throughout the civilized world. 
His transcendent conception is beneficent 
in character and calculated to augment 
the powers of man and ameliorate his con- 
dition. It has dug canals, deepened har- 
bors, irrigated lands, reclaimed tide and 
marsh land, filled and made solid ground 
of land reclaimed from the sea, and 
planted prosperous towns thereon. In 
the race of original minds he struck out 
upon a trackless sea. He is the Colum- 
bus of the art of hydraulic dredging. 

William Walsh. 


BOWERS SYSTEM OF DREDGING AND FILLING. 
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Twenty-ninth of October, 1850. 


THE FIRST ADMISSION DAY PARADE. 


4, THE SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA 
J) PIONEERS.—I. 


EFORE the Gringos came 

California was still the 

land of ‘‘ manana, 0 pasada 

manana.’’ The _ prevail- 

ing social conditions were 

yet of the mission period. 

It was the land of the 

vaquero and the 

adobe dwelling ; 

the land where 

the cattle shared 

- contented pas- 

turage with the 

deer that roamed 

unscared among 

’ the grazing herds; the land 

yet sparsely tilled here and 

there with the plow made 

from a forked branch of the 

convenient sycamore rudely tipped with 
iron; where the tortilla and the frijole 
constituted the chief staples of family 
subsistence, supplemented by the strips 
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of dried beef, commonly known as 
‘‘jerky ’’’ ; where the men lived in the 
saddle and the women dreamed away 
their lives in contented simplicity; where 
hides constituted the currency of the 
country,— soon to be demonetized by 
the discovery of a much more precious 
circulating medium. It was yet a land 
where politics and political dissensions 
were based chiefly upon antagonistic in- 
dividual ambitions and rivalry for power 
among the more weaithy ones, whose 
domains were measured by leagues, 
while frequent attempts at revolution, 
successful or unsuccessful, furnished the 
chief source of public excitement and en- 


tertainment. 

Such conditions the earlier pioneers 
had found on their arrival long before 
the complications over the Texas ques- 
tion had aroused antagonisms between 
the native Californians and the American 
settlers. Indeed the frequent intermar- 
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riages during these early years between 
Americans and the native daughters had, 
to a large extent, established ideal do- 
mestic, social, and political relations, with 
the strongest of all ties,—the ties of kin- 
dred,—. to give confident appearance of 
permancy to the happy state of affairs. 
In the southern part of California these 
marriage relations had been both numer- 
ous andromantic. The mariners of those 
days whose venturous voyages had 
brought them to this distant and then 
little known coast, when they found 
their ships swinging idly at anchor in 
the blue and placid waters of Monterey 
bay, soon became enamored not only of 
the land and the climate, but of many a 
fair maiden born and reared beneath the 
sunny skies. With sailor-like ardor,— 
not to say recklessness,—they proceeded 
to the business of marrying. The most 
serious obstacle they had to encounter 
was the inexorable law of the land which 


Id] 


compelled a foreigner to become a natur- 
alized citizen before he could wed a na- 
tive California girl. As this involved 
considerable legal routine and a residence 
of two years in the country, it may well 
be imagined that it severely tested the 
patience of many a mariner violently in 
love with a hija del pais. 

‘‘Why don’t you carry me off, Don 
Enrique ?”’ said Dotia Josefa Carrillo to 
Captain Fitch, who had reached Califor- 
nia in 1826, but who chafed and remon- 
strated in vain with church and legal 
authorities alike to be released from the 
‘‘law’s delays.”’ 

The quéry was promptly answered by 
the gallant mariner, who at once ‘‘ took 
ship’’ with his sweetheart for Valparaiso, 
where they were united in matrimony 
and returned to California to live happily 
and leave behind them a numerous pos- 
terity. Two years later another ardent 
sailor, Captain Wm. G. Dana, finding 
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himself as deeply in love as Captain 
Fitch had been, wrote to his friend Cap- 


tain Cooper in Monterey that ‘‘ he had 
no objection to changing his religion, but 
damned the institutions that forced him 
to lose time.’’ He waited impatiently 
the necessary two years, however, was 
naturalized, and married to Dota Josefa, 
and became the father of twenty-one 
children during a long and happy married 
life. 

Through such family combinations was 
an early marked kinship established, 
which, in later years, even through seri- 
ous complications growing out of race 
prejudices and international complica- 
tions, materially aided to harmonize and 
allay the bitterness which for a time 
seemed likely to last for generations. 

The magnetic attractions of soil and 
climate, and fair daughters of California, 
drew many another American hitherward 
during this early period, as is attested 
today by the names of Cooper, Stearns, 
Temple, Black, Wolfskill, Yount, War- 
ner, Spear, Hinckley, Larkin, and others. 


Many of these names are perpetuated 
by a posterity of mingled American and 
Spanish blood, and most of them became 
possessed of many a square league of fer- 
tile land. 

But the sailors were not long left alone 
in the monopoly of their new found Eden. 
Trappers, traders, agriculturists, adven- 
turous fortune seekers of varied class and 
condition, soon began ‘‘to spy out the 
land,’’ and finding it good, took up their 
abode. Nor did the complications be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
growing out of the Texas controversy, 
tend to stay the tide of immigration from 
the States. So when the conquest of 
California and its cession to the United 
States had become accomplished facts, 
there were pioneers ‘‘a plenty ’’ to con- 
tribute a respectable community ere yet 
the gold discovery had made California 
the point of attraction for a whole world. 

The advent of the Mormon colony in 
the ship Brooklyn from New York on the 
31st of July, 1846, the ship Thomas H. 


COLONEL JONATHAN D. STEVENSON. 
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Perkins, coming in March, 1847, followed 
soon after by the Loo Choo and Susan 
G. Owens, each bringing a detachment of 
the famed Stevenson’s regiment, contrib- 
uted largely to the population, and to the 
importance of the new movement of Amer- 
ican colonization. Atthe close of the war 
with Mexico American enterprise and en- 
ergy took the place of the apathy that had 
hitherto prevailed. Contented with the 
situation and indeed fairly enamored. of 
the country, the leading American set- 
tlers now began to put forth united and 
systematic effort to draw immigration. 
Brannan’s paper, the ‘‘California Star,’’ 
in March, 1848, furnished an article six 
columns in length by Doctor Forgeaud, 
describing the resources and the attrac- 
tions of California in glowing terms. 
This was sent overland for general cir- 
culation in the Atlantic States. A few 
days later came the news of the gold 
discovery in the foothills of the Sierra, 
which soon proved a stronger incentive 
for immigration than all the newspaper 
encomiums upon soil and climate that 
could be published. 

And now began that multitudinous and 
impressive tread of pioneers that the 
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whole civilized world gazed upon with 
amazement. Singular to say, the earlier 
pioneers, who had earnestly desired in- 
creased immigration, for a time mani- 
fested a strange class jealousy of these 
‘*men of ’49.’’ They had come under a 
widely different incentive, and having ac- 
quired dominance in civil affairs, had not 
dreamed of so sudden a dethronement as 
this overwhelming influx of new comers 
now threatened. But time, as just as it 
had a little earlier been-generous in its 
influences in directing population hither- 
ward, mellowed this feeling into the 
brotherhood of common countrymen, with 
common impulses and a common prosper- 
ity for all. 

Meanwhile, however, the class distinc- 
tion remained, well defined, and tenaci- 
ously held, so that, at the inception of the 
organization of the Society of California 
Pioneers, the ‘‘ ’49er,’’ however cordially 
recognized in social and business inter- 
course, was for three years barred from 
eligibility for membership. By these older 
pioneers he was set down as a new comer 
who in nosense could be regarded as a pio- 
neer proper in the founding of American 
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civilization on the Pacific Coast. And yet, 
up to the date of the influx of the ‘‘ ’40- 
ers,’’ very little ‘‘ founding ’’ of this par- 
ticular kind of ‘‘ civilization ’’ had been 
accomplished. The effective work was 
mainly performed when the combined 
numerical strength, patriotism, and good 
sense, of the old and the new comers 
rendered it possible. 

The organization, therefore, of the So- 
ciety of California Pioneers began with 
the earlier comers, and was for three 
years maintained by them exclusively. 
For among these old-timers the feeling 
seemed to prevail that because they had 
come to the country prior to the gold dis- 
covery, they were thereby entitled to a 
patent of nobility as distinguished as that 
claimed by the men who ‘“‘ came over 
with the Conqueror.”’ 

The time came, however, when the 
‘* old-timer ’’ was glad to call upon the 
** ager ’’ to come up and help him; for 


iteventually became manifest that with- 
out that aid the organization of the society 
which they had thus founded must be 
abandoned. 

The steamship California, which ar- 
rived at San Francisco on the 23d of 
August, 1850, brought the news of the 
death of President Taylor. A movement 
was at once inaugurated among the 
‘‘earliest residents’’ to pay proper re- 
spect to his name and memory. It was 
proposed by W. D. M. Howard, Samuel 
Brannan, J. C. L. Wadsworth, and 
others, that the old residents or ‘‘ pio- 
neers,’’ should unite in a body as such, 
and take part in the contemplated obser- 
vances. 

Acall was made through the public press 
for all ‘‘ old residents ”’ to join in the move- 
ment. It was responded to with such unan- 
imity that the ‘‘pioneers’’ who appeared 
in the procession when the imposing obse- 
quies were celebrated, became one of its 
most impressive features. 
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From oil painting by S. W. Shaw. 
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This suggested further concert of action 
on the part of the ‘‘old residents,’’ looking 
to a permanent organization, and accord- 
ingly a notice appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco morning papers of August 3oth of 
which the following is a copy :— 


(0@- The early pioneers of California are re- 
quested to call at the Iron Warehouse of How- 
ard & Mellus, on Montgomery street, on Satur- 
day evening, 31st of August, at 7 o’clock. 

It is expected all old pioneers and residents of 
three years and upwards will attend. The object 
of the meeting will be announced. 

Anglo Californians. 

At this meeting the preliminary steps 
for permanent organization of the ‘‘ So- 
ciety of California Pioneers’’ were taken, 
and on the 10th of September a meeting 
was called for the following Wednesday 
evening ‘‘to hear the report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws.’’ 

No public announcement of the details 
of the organization was made until the 
27th of September, when the Constitu- 


tion and By-Laws were published in the 
morning papers. The Herald of the 27th 
of September contained the following ed- 
itorial comment :— 

We have seen no movement in our midst so 
fraught with interest as the formation of the So- 
ciety of California Pioneers. Most of our read- 
ers are probably unaware that the old settlers 
have united in a society with the view of pre- 
serving a record of the various historical inci- 
dents connected with the early colonization of 
California by Americans, which can only be 
elicited and preserved by such a communism as 
is likely to be brought about through this organ- 
ization. 

From time to time these records will be pub- 
lished, and we doubt if any volumes will be more 
sought after than these which shall contain the 
reminiscences of the hardy, bold, and enterpris- 
ing men whose foresight and love of adventure 
led them to these shores long before the gold dis- 
coveries which have since turned the heads of 
half the American people. 


The first officers elected under the new 
constitution which had been thus adopted 
and promulgated were: President, Wm. 
D. M. Howard; Vice-Presidents, Jacob 
R. Snyder, Samuel Brannan, and George 
Frank Lemon; Recording Secretary, 
Captain J. L. Folsom; Assistant Re- 
cording Secretary, J. C. L. Wadsworth ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Edwin Bryant. 

Here was a group of men who had 
played, and were still playing, conspicu- 
ous and important parts in public, com- 
mercial, and social affairs in California. 
The names of four of these, Howard, 
Brannan, Folsom, and Bryant, have been 
honored and perpetuated by being ap- 
plied to great streets of San Francisco. 

William D. M. Howard arrived in Cali- 
fornia in 1839. He had made the voyage 
from Boston in the ship California as 
cabin boy. His career in California was 
that of an upright and successful business 
man, always active and prominent in ev- 
ery good public and social movement. 

Jacob R. Snyder reached California in 
company with the late Captain William 
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F. Swasey and William L. Todd in 1845. 
He was a native of Pennsylvania. His 
career in California was honorable and 
conspicuous. He served as major in the 
California battalion in 1846. He was 
surveyor for the middle department of 
California in 1847, a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1849, State sen- 
ator in 1852-53, and assistant United States 
Treasurer from 1853 to 1860. He retired 
to his ranch in Sonoma in 1862, where he 
remained until his death in 1878. Major 
Snyder commanded through all his life 
in California the respect and esteem of 
of the whole community. 

Samuel Brannan arrived in California 
on the ship Brooklyn. He was the lead- 
ing spirit of the Mormon colony that came 
out in that ship,—as indeed he always 
was in whatever venture or enterprise he 
engaged in. In the early days of San 


Francisco no man was so active and con- 
spicuous in public affairs as Brannan. 
Commonly known as ‘‘the richest man 
in San Francisco,’’ the largest real estate 
owner, the courageous capitalist, who led 
in all great improvements of property, 
who built and owned the greatest build- 
ings, was the recognized leader in early 
vigilance committee movements, and con- 
spicuous in every public gathering, he 
was a potent factor in shaping events 
and forwarding enterprises in those ex- 
citing days. Even the once well known 
‘¢Candy Man,’’ who for years hawked his 
sweets at the corner of Montgomery and 
Commercial streets, and who was one 
of the many conspicuous human eccen- 
tricities that have adorned the streets 
of San Francisco, as an especial plea for 
the passer-by to purchase his ‘‘ big lumps 
for money,”’ clinched his argument with 
the well known phrase — at that time — 
of, ‘‘ Everybody buys them,— Sam Bran- 
nan buys them.’’ To do small justice, 
even, to the name of this then prominent 
but eccentric man, would require a chap- 
ter of many pages in itself, but must be 
thus summarily dismissed here with the 
regretful statement that the story of his 
early and middle life and active manhood 
should terminate, as it would if told in 
detail, in poverty and want. 

George Frank Lemon, the third Vice 
President, had come to California a lieu- 
tenant in Stevenson’s regiment. Leav- 
ing California in the late ’50’s he entered 
the service of the government in 1861, 
and fell at the battle of South Mountain, 
gallantly fighting for the preservation of 
the Union. 

J. C. L. Wadsworth arrived in Cali- 
fornia in the bark Whiton in 1847. He 
became sutler’s clerk of Stevenson’s regi- 
ment soon after his arrival. Subsequently 
removing to Stockton, he was made al- 
calde there, but returning again to San 
Francisco, entered into an active and 
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honorable business career. He learned 
through many years of experience in 
mining and other ventures how fortunes 
are made and lost, but always preserved 
an untarnished name. The vicissitudes 
of fortune at length induced him to re- 
turn to the old home, where, among his 
kindred, the Wadsworths of Connecticut 
of Charter Oak fame, he is passing a 
green and contented old age, probably 
happier in the vivid recollections of his 
active and venturous California career, 
than even in the pleasant society and 
staid and sober comforts of a New Eng- 
land home. However this may be, it is 
certain that few among the old Califor- 
nians ever left the country and the asso- 
ciations of their earlier days, who bore 
with them firmer friendships than he 
shares today among those who were once 
counted as his intimates and old time 


friends. 
Edwin Bryant, the author of the book 


entitled ‘‘ What 1 Saw in California,’’ 
had reached California in 1842. He be- 
came alcalde in San Francisco, returning 
East soon after his term of office had 
closed to superintend the publication of 
his book, which, for a time became an 
authority of recognized importance among 
those seeking information of the new El 
Dorado. 

Twelve vice presidents and twelve 
secretaries not residents of San Fran- 
cisco were chosen at the same time in 
order to arouse general interest in the 
movement among the then ‘early resi- 
dents’’ throughout the territory. The 
constitution which was at the same time 
adopted would appear to have been some- 
what ambiguous in its provisions as to 
the qualifications required for member- 
ship, inasmuch as no special date of ar- 
rival in California was required, but only 
a given term of residence, whether past 
or future not having been clearly defined. 
lhe editor of the Hera/d, in commenting 
upon its adoption, said :— 


We look forward with pleasure to the time 
when, our probation ended, we may be permitted 
to enroll ourselves in this very useful organiza- 
tion. 


Its true intent and meaning was, how- 
ever, that any person desiring to become 
a member must have been a resident in 
California for three years prior to its 
adoption. 

The objects of the organization at that 
time as declared in the first article of the 
Constitution, were : — 


To cultivate the social virtues of its members, 
to collect and preserve information connected with 
the early settlement and conquest of the country, 
and to perpetuate the memory of those whose 
sagacity, enterprise, and love of independence, in- 
duced them to settle in the wilderness and be- 
come the germ of a new State. 


In the general prosperity which then 
prevailed the thought of the possibility of 
Pioneers ever coming to want does not 
seem to have occurred to the founders of 
the Society. Therefore no provision was 
then made ‘“‘ to create a charitable fund ”’ 
for its members. 

From the very beginning the Society 
took the place of prominence and honor, 
and held the right of the line upon nearly 
all festive occasions. At the celebration 
of the admission of California into the 
Union, which took place on Tuesday the 
29th of October, 1850, the organization 
occupied a conspicuous position in the pro- 
cession. The Herald of October 31st in 
describing the main features of the pro- 
cession and notably that which immedi- 
ately preceded the pioneers, said :— 


The Grand Marshal, Colonel J. D. Stevenson, 
was accompanied by fiveaids. The Grand Mar- 
shal was dressed in white scarf with gold trim- 
mings, light blue sash, military hat, and gilt 
spurs. 

He rode a superb horse handsomely caparis- 
oned. His aids wore light blue scarfs edged with 
silver. The marshals wore crimson scarfs with 
gold edgings and fringes. The marshals of the 
various societies wore orange colored scarfs. 
Next came, — 
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Four trumpeters abreast, followed by three 
marshals, and band of music, preceding 


THE SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA PIONEERS. 


This society formed one of the chief attractions 
of the pageant. In advance of it Mr. Grayson, 
one of the early settlers, costumed in a full suit 
of buckskin, bore a banner with a device repre- 
senting a pioneer and a native Californian, each 
in costume. The pioneer with pick in hand, 
stands pointing to a piece of rock which he has 
just cleft from a mass abovehim. Inscribed on it 
are the figures 1846. The cavity opened discloses 
the State seal of California. The banner bore 
the inscription ‘‘ Far West, 1846. Eureka. Cali- 
fornia Pioneers, organized August, 1850.”’ In 
the ranks were many who had resided in this 
country for seventeen years, and many who are 
intimately identified with its progress. [Pp. 180, 
186. ] 


The Society having been thus success- 
fully launched, and having taken its place 
in public estimation as an organization to 
be esteemed, honored, and cherished, soon 
began to make known its usefulness, and 
its fostering influence as a social factor 


in the new community. 

The pervading generosity and social 
attribute of the early pioneers at that 
time, cannot be better exemplified than 
by quoting here the published call for its 
first public celebration, as it appeared in 
the public journals of December 14th, 
1850. It will be seen that ‘‘the Pio 
neers ’’ in these prosperous days, literally 
‘‘kept open house’”’ and bade nearly 
everybody to sit at their board, and par- 
take of their hospitality. The call was as 
follows :— 

**SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA PIONEERS.— 
There will be a semi-annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of California Pioneers held in the city of San 
Francisco on the rst day of January, 1851, on 
which occasion there will be a social banquet, in 
conjunction with the ‘‘ First California Guard ”’ 
at the hall of that military company ; and other 


pageantry and exercises, which will be more par- 


ticularly specified hereafter. 

All members of the Society at a distance, and 
in the city at the time are hereby invited to unite 
in the ceremonies. 

- The Governor and L.ieutenant-Governor of the 


‘by Captain John B. Frisbie. 


State of California, the Secretary of the State, 
and other State officers ; the members of the Leg- 
islature, the several officers of the vessels of the 
United States in California, the officers of the 
army, the Mayor and Council of San Francisco, 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries of 
all societies in San Francicso, are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. 

This public notice is given in order that should 
not a card of invitation to each individual reach 
them in time, owing to the uncertainty of the 
mails, they may consider themselves invited. 

EDWIN BRYANT, 
SAMUEL BRANNAN, 
J. MEAD HUXLEY, 
R. M. SHERMAN, 
ROBT. WELLS, 
Committee of Arrangements. 

Placer Times, Sacramento City, and Stockton 
Times, Stockton, will copy twice a week and send 
bill to this office. 


The celebration which resulted from 
this call, and which took place as adver- 
tised on the Ist day of January, 1851, 
was a notable event of that time. 

Escorted by the ‘‘First California 
Guard,’’ the procession moved through 
the principal streets to the old Plaza, now 
Portsmouth square, where a salute of 
thirty-one guns was fired. One for each 
State in the Union, California having 
been the thirty-first then admitted. From 
the piazza of ‘‘ The Old Adobe,’’ then 
standing in the northwest corner of the 
Plaza and Washington streets, the first 
oration was delivered before the Society 
It was an 
eloquent and scholarly effort, embodying 
a prophecy of the future of the new State, 
since literally fulfilled. The sentiments 
therein expressed, cheered and reéchoed 
as they were by the Pioneers who sur- 
rounded the orator, voiced the patriotism 
of these early settlers, which has never 
ceased to glow within the breasts of those 
old Pioneers who still remain. 

In the observance of. all important pub- 
lic events the Pioneers now took a lead- 
ing part.. Indeed their co-operation came 
to be a necessity, not only to add to the 
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impressiveness of the pageantry upon 
such occasions, but also because from the 
Pioneers almost invariably came the ne- 
cessary financial aid. 

At the Fourth of July celebration of 
1852 by a vote of the Common Council 
the Pioneers were assigned the right of 
the line in the procession. A month 
later the Society was called upon to per- 
form a less welcome duty, in attending 
the obsequies of their fellow member, 
Edward Gilbert, who had been killed in 
a duel with General J. W. Denver. 

In less than one week later, on the oth 
of August, 1852, the Society met again to 
take appropriate action upon the death of 
Henry Clay, and arrange to take part in 
celebrating his obsequies. 

For some time thereafter no special 
event occurred to call out the Society and 
no active steps were taken to enlarge or 
press onward the organization. On the 
6th of July, 1853, a meeting was called at 


the Oriental Hotel for the purpose of re- 


organization. The next evening, July 
7th, an election of officers of the Society 
was held at the same place, at which 
Samuel Brannan was elected President ; 
Thomas O. Larkin, Jacob R. Snyder, and 
Benjamin S. Lippincott, Vice Presidents ; 
James C. Lew, Secretary ; and Captain 
Wm. T. Sherman, Treasurer. 

At this meeting the first step was taken 
toward collecting and preserving histori- 
cal data, by the adoption of the following 
resolution :— 

Resolved,— That with a view to the collection 
of all papers relating to the history of California 
from its earliest settlement to the admission of 
the State into the Union of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it be recommended to the members of the 
Society to deposit with the Recording Secretary 
any such document to be preserved among the 
archives of the Society. 

A committee of five was then appointed 
to revise the constitution. On the 7th 
of August following the revised constitu- 
tion reported by this committee was ad- 


opted on motion of General H. W. Hal- 
leck. And here as well as elsewhere the 
roll may be called of California Pioneers 
who subsequently achieved honor and 
distinction in public service. It will re- 
fute the impression, that through care- 
less misrepresentation has come to pre- 
vail in the public mind, to the effect that 
the Society was a rude social organiza- 
tion distinguished chiefly for its lack of 
moral force, and dominated by brutal 
manners and instincts. Considering the 
population of California at that time, in 
contrast with the larger populations of the 
Eastern States, it is probably the fact 
that no other community at the inception 
of the war of the rebellion and during the 
years that it prevailed, furnished so large 
a percentage of able and distinguished 
men as were gathered for public service 
from the ranks of California’s Pioneers. 
Let the roll of honor which follows attest 
the truth of this remark. 

Let it be borne in mind that it is not 
claimed that these men were in any man- 
ner to be credited to California as special 
examples of the products of her soil and 
climate. But they rose from the ranks 
of the pioneers who founded the State, and 
may fairly stand as types of the men with 
whom their early lives were thus asso- 
ciated. 

Among these California Pioneers whose 
names are inscribed upon the most im- 
portant pages of American history were 
Henry Wager Halleck, William T. Sher- 
man, John C. Fremont, General John W. 
Geary—afterwards Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, General E. O. C. Ord, General 
George C. Stoneman, Commodore Stock- 
ton, General Henry M. Naglee, Rodman 
M. Price — afterwards Governor of New 
Jersey, Edward F. Beale —late U. S. 
Minister to Austria, Commodore Selfridge, 
Commodore Meade, General J. W. Den- 
ver — later Governor of Colorado, Gen- 
eral Joseph Hooker, General Joseph R. 
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West — who held an important command 
through the war of the Rebellion and was 
later elected to the United States Senate 
from Louisiana, George Frank Lemon — 
who subsequently fell.at the battle of 
South Mountain holding an important 
command in the Union Army, Captain 
Selim Woodworth — who held an import- 
ant naval command during the war, and 
others who rose to distinction and lasting 
historical honor. 

While the organization continued thus 
to be preserved and perpetuated from 
year to year, it began to be perceived 
that its future could not be assured by 
the ‘‘old residents”? as desired under 
the terms of the constitution. During the 
three years that the Society had been in 
existence, but 172 ‘‘ old residents ’’ be- 
came members. Many, if nota majority 


of these, were residents of remote locali- 
ties, and could not take an active part in 
the Society’s affairs, nor did they furnish 


any considerable revenue in monthly 
dues. It became therefore absolutely 
necessary to recruit its members from 
other sources or to abandon the move- 
ment. The first alternative was chosen, 
and in July, 1853, the constitution, hav- 
ing been amended as already stated, 
made all those who had arrived in Cali- 
fornia prior to January Ist, 1850, eligible 
to membership. 

So tenacious were these ‘‘old resi- 
dents,’’ however, of the distinction which 
their early arrival in California had — 
according to their long cherished ideas — 
conferred upon them, that in admitting 
the 49ers to membership in the Society 
they retained for themselves a distinctive 
red regalia and gold badge, and prescribed 
for the forty-niners the less distinguished 
insignia of white regalia and silver badge. 
This division in the Society existed for 
many years, but the time came when the 
forty-niners, being overwhelmingly in 
power, — possibly with exceedingly bad 
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taste, — wiped it out altogether. The 
admission of the forty-niners to member- 
ship, even upon these conditions, was 
gratifying to them, but it was in nosense 
right or proper under the then existing 
conditions. The limit fixed, the rst of 
January, 1850, was aline of demarkation 
drawn without one single substantial rea- 
son to be offered in its behalf. It meant 
nothing, and barred out hundreds of 
young men who were in every respect 
just as much pioneers as the forty-niners. 
The State was still a territory, men were 
flocking into it who were destined to play 
conspicuous and active parts in convert- 
ing it into Statehood and in making its 
early history. The 9th of September, 
1850, was the only limit that could ap- 
propriately have been fixed upon for eligi- 
bility to membership, the date in which 
California took her place among the sis- 
terhood of States. To have made men 
eligible to membership in the Society who 
arrived prior to that date would have 
been a graceful, just, and appropriate 
act, and would have given to the organ- 


ization the co-operation, respect, and fra- 


ternal regard, of a body of men who have 
always justly complained that they 
were improperly discriminated against. 
It would have made the Society’s name 
widely known and respected in the world 
at large. Much as it may be deprecated 
and open as it is to severe criticism of the 
forty-niners themselves, it but shows that 
they are in such matters in common with 
mankind generally, moved by selfishness. 
For, while earnest efforts have from time 
to time since been made to enlarge the 
limit of eligibility to membership to Sep- 
tember oth, 1850, a majority has always 
been against it. This feeling time 
and the fortunate acquisition of great 
wealth by the Society, through the Lick 
benefactions, has since so strengthened as 
to make hopeless the future enlargement 
of the limit, however willing a minority 
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of more liberal-minded members are, and 
always have been, to endorse the proposi- 
tion. 

The admission of the forty-niners in 
the late summer of 1853 doubled the mem- 
bership of the Society before the close of 
the year. There were yet some years of 
earnest work, however, before perma- 
nency could be thoroughly assured, for, 
enthusiastic as the early Pioneers were 
over the work which they had accom- 
plished in becoming ‘‘ the founders of a 
new State,’’ it was clear that their asso- 
ciation could not live on enthusiasm alone, 
and that well assured and constant reve 
nue was the only thing that could endow 
it with permanent life. 

In those days there was a constant 
shifting of population, constant returning 
home of early comers as well as constant 
new arrivals, so that even with an in- 
creasing membership, the fact remained 
that many were yet leaving the State with 
uncertainty as to returning, and commer- 
cial stability was a thing not yet accom- 
plished. The great fires which had swept 
over San Francisco in the early fifties, 


the Vigilance Committee episodes, the 
unceasing exciting events that were oc- 
curring in the new community, tended 
also for a time to distract attention from 
the organization and to lessen the inter- 
est which had at first been felt in it. 

No permanent headquarters had been 
provided, but the infusion of the forty- 
nine element was steadily strengthening 
the organization, and it became evident 
that, come what might to divert public 
attention, the ‘‘ Society of California Pio- 
neers’’ must and should be kept alive, 
to become the foremost social and histor- 
ical institution of California. 


How far this ambition has been grati- 


fied remains to be told. It is clear, how- 
ever, that such a consummation could 
never have been reached had the doors 


not been opened to the forty-niners. For, 
out of all who had become eligible to mem- 
bership by three years of habitation in 
California prior to 1850, and who had 
joined the ‘‘ Society of California Pio- 
neers’’ prior to August, 1853, but eight 
remain upon the roll at the present writ- 
ing. Of these General John Bidwell, 
who arrived in California in 1841, Thomas 
Eager, who arrived in July, 1846, and 
Pierre B. Cornwall, who arrived in 1848, 
are the only ones still residing in Cali- 
fornia. One more of these early Pio- 
neers has but just been laid away out in 
the western hills of San Francisco, after 
the longest continued residence in San 
Francisco of any man who was living last 
Christmas, the day of his death. This 
was Captain William F. Swasey. No 
name is more closely and honorably 
interwoven into early California history 
than his. His life was in itself a romance 
full of stirring adventure. The part that 
he played during the conquest in 1846, 
as a member of Frémont’s staff, as the 
first United States Marshal of California, 
and in other like important capacities, 
added to the equally important service 
which he gave later on in the organiza- 
tion of civil government, his active mili- 
tary career during the war of the Rebel- 
lion, and his useful and honorable citizen- 
ship during more than half a century in 
California, would furnish material for an 
extended narrative in itself, full of inter- 
est and instructive as a lesson in self re- 
liance and energetic exercise of physical 
and mental power. For true manliness, 
for independence of thought and action 
based always upon sincerity of convic- 
tion, he was a man, who, however widely 
one might differ with him in controversial 
matters, commanded the homage of re- 
spect. He was a man of such outspoken 
opinions at all times and upon all subjects, 
that he found many opponents arrayed 
against him in life, but in death no man 
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spoke of him save in honor. There are _ over the divide,’’ and that his genial and 
none, opponents or friends when living, frank companionship will be known to 
who do notsincerely regret he has ‘‘passed them no more. 

Willard B. Farwell. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE OF THE 
MARY ANN. 


So ho! for home! 
Her sails, once white as the white gull’s wing, 
Were grimed with a touch of everything, 


From Beloochistan to Rome. 


In her hold she held the whole Orient, 

Bought bit by precious bit as she went 
*Twixt Cairo and Singapore. 

She left a reek as of gums and spice 

On the gale that gulpec up all in a trice, 


And hungered and howled for more. 





Her men were soaked with the flying brine, 





But they gave a cheer as she crossed the 
Line. 


So ho! for home! 


For all the wide world and the wild wide ey Peres SN NAAR LV 


Uta Ti 


sea 
] ’ve set my back, where it all drives me 


With the cloud, the gull, and the foam! 


Herbert Crombie Howe. 
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MILLIONS IN GOLD. 


SISKIYOU AND ITS WEALTH. 


HE name California will 

ever suggest one thing, — 

gold, — even in the far dis- 

tant day when the gold 

mines of Siskiyou and the 

last mining camp shall be 

but a tradition. Califor- 

nia’s fruit and flowers, her 

vast reaches of grain, her 

miles of foothills covered 

with greater herds of cat- 

tle and droves of horses 

than ever ranged over 

them before the coming of 

f the Gringo, her perfect cli- 

mate, and romantic history, will never ob- 
literate the memory of her gold. 

Today mining counties like Siskiyou 

are doing more for the State and the na- 

VOL. xxix. —13. 
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tion, in their quiet, unostentatious way, 
than agricultural districts of twice their 
area and renown. 

It is the gold of Siskiyou and her sister 
mining counties yearly poured into the 
markets of the world that causes all 
classes and all nationalities to turn to- 
ward California for relief. 

Professor Charles A. Ogden, Ph. D.,a 
well known authority on mining matters, 
has prepared the following sketch for this 
article :— 


GOING north from Redding, into Siski- 
you county, the topography of the coun- 
try changes, growing more rugged and 
increasing in elevation, till the center of 
Siskiyou county is reached. 

In the northern portion of the State of 
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California the Sierra Nevada and Coast 
ranges intermingle, forming a mass of 
rugged mountains and peaks, with pre- 
cipitous cafions emptying into narrow val- 
leys. 

That portion of the county situated to 
the east and north of Mount Shasta is 
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known as the Lava Bed district; here, 
the underlying metamorphic and gra- 
nitic rocks are overlaid with immense 
beds of plutonic formations ; these lavas 
were not only exuded from Mount Shasta 
and other peaks, but also from great fis- 
sures in the underlying formations. The 
erosions and denudations that have been 
taking place for ages since the cessation 
of the flow of lava has not yet exposed 
these vast fissures. 

That portion of the county from a little 
east of Mount Shasta to its western and 
northwestern boundaries is composed of 
a series of high precipitous mountains and 
intervening valleys. The mountain chains 
have not a general course but trend in all 
directions, inclining more particularly to 
the north and east. The water courses, 
flowing westerly through the intervening 
valleys, have their main outlet to the 
ocean through the Klamath river. The 
canons and mesas along the water sheds, 
are filled with the detritus from the denu- 
dations of the mountains, and the gravels 
resulting from the vast erosions contain 
immense values of the precious metals. 

The central core of most of the moun- 
tain chains in the western portion of the 
county is composed of granitic rocks, 


‘flanked by what were at one time sedi- 


mentary deposits of ‘clays, muds, and 
sands, but through the upheaval of the 
granites, the sedimentary deposits are 
now metamorphosed into slates, schists, 
sandstones, quartzites,and the like. These 
rocks, by shrinkage, contraction, and al- 
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teration, are now pierced by dikes of dia- 
base, diorite, and serpentine. Ata later 


epoch, the mountains have again been 
intruded from below, through fissures, by 
porphyritic dikes. 


It is along these lines 
of fracture that the veins have been de- 
veloped, from below, and have a more 
or less general trend along the mountain 
chain in which they are situated. As 
proven, the mineralized section embraces 
more than one half of the western half of 
the county. 

Isolated as the county was before the 
railroad entered, the amount of gold it had 
added to the world’s wealth is astonish- 
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ing. This gold came from the extensive 
beds of auriferous sands and gravel and 
was extracted by hydraulic and shallow 
placer mining, and also by bench and 
river washing. The yield of the placers 
shows no increase, but rather a decline, 
but since the railroad has passed through 
the county the total yearly output has 
increased continuously because of the de- 
velopment of quartz mines. 

The prospecting, locating, and devel- 
opment, of the Siskiyou mines are due 
mostly to home perseverance and indus- 
try, and very little to outside capital. It 
has been demonstrated and proven that 
the formations are favorable for mines, 
and that the values in the ores continue 
to be equally remunerative as depth is at- 
tained. As before said, this development 
has been done without the assistance of 
pumping and hoisting machinery, but 
with the aid of a few small, light arrastras 
and mills. It was for a time asserted 
that the minerals in the veins gave out 
at and below the water level, and gold 
could not exist below that point. But 
the deepest and most successful of the 
mines,such asBlack Bear, Schroeder, Gold 
Run, and others, which are from three 
hundred to eight hundred feet below wa- 
ter, continue to be as rich as they were 
at the surface ; the values now being in 
the larger percentage of concentrates, 
sulphurets, obtained.’ Most of the mines 
in which capital has invested, and which 
are economically and _ systematically 
worked in depth, are very remunerative. 
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The country in which the mines are 
situated has been cut up by faults, fis- 
sures, and eruptive dikes. In a number 
of mines and locations which | have par- 
ticularly examined, where the fissure was 
filled by the vein there was a dike in close 
proximity, and one or both of the wall 
rocks was highly silicified from the aris- 
ing mineral solutions. In many cases the 
vein followed the dike, the dike being one 
of the walls. 

The wall rocks of the veins are similar 
in most cases to those of remunerative 
mines in other districts. The Black Bear 
and Gum Boot mines have slate walls; 
the Brown Bear and Sheffield are between 
slate and porphyry ; the Schroder is be- 
tween slate and diabase; the Klamath 
is in talcose slate ; the Commodore is in 
porphyry ; the Boyle and Nelson are in 
serpentine. Those that differ are the 
Jordan and Low Hill, which are in trap 
dikes with granite walls. 

The Black Bear, Schroder, and Gold 
Run, have been continuously worked for 
a number of years, they have the great- 
est developments, and have produced the 
largest amounts of bullion, which aggre- 
gates millions. They also employ the 
greatest number of men. There are thirty 
odd other properties that have mills and 
arrastras, but most of them are small, old 
fashioned, expensive to run, and do not 
save all the free gold and the sulphurets. 
It would be a great advantage to the 
county to have two or three good custom 
mills that would work the ores economi- 
cally to a high percentage. 

In addition to the gold mines scattered 
through the western half of the county, 
there have been discovered veins holding 
both copper and silver in a quartz matrix, 
about three miles from Callahans. Cin- 
nabar mines have also been found and 
partially developed in the north central 
part of the county. At one mine a ten 
ton furnace has been erected for its re- 
duction, and several hundred feet of 
ground have been opened and stoped. 
On Horse creek, ten miles northwest of 
Oak Bar, cinnabar is found in the sluice 
boxes of the placer mines. 

The only drawback in relation to vein- 
mining is the cost of transportation of 
heavy supplies from the railroad to the 
mines. Up to within a year or two the 
construction and improvement in roads 
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has been slow; but now energy is dis- 
played, and money is being spent, to 
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make all sections easily accessible by 
conveyance. The expense of carrying 
groceries and small packages is not ex- 
cessive. 

Mining and other requisite labor is as 
cheap here as in any portion of the State, 
and morally and intellectuaily the labor- 
ers are of a better class. 











DR. A. C. HELM. 


KLEIN GRAVEL MINE, SALMON RIVER. 

















HAWKINSVILLE, 


Surrounding the mines are large and 
small farms, which as a rule are kept 
under as high a state of cultivation as 


circumstances permit. The effect is that 
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the necessaries of life are as cheap as in 
any other portion of the State, having 
only a home market. 

The high mountains of Siskiyou, having 
rugged outlines, are cut with deep and 
precipitous cafions, in nearly all of which 
are streamsof water. The veins of min- 
eral course nearly parallel with the trend 
of the mountains, and have a general 
pitch from nearly perpendicular, to not 
below forty-five degrees. Thus most of 
the mines can be worked through tunnels 
for an elevation of from two hundred in 
many places, up to six hundred feet be- 
fore a deep working shaft is necessary. 

The supply of water is ample, whether 
used directly or for generating electric 
power. This is of great economic advan- 
tage. It allows a saving in the first cost 
of heavy driving machinery and in its 
transportation and erection; and also a 
saving in the continuous expense of fuel 
to generate power. 

The sides of the mountains are covered 
with grand forests of pine and other 
woods. Timber for mining and othe! 
purposes can be delivered at the mine at 
a nominal sum. 

It seems to be the opinion of many that 
the country is inaccessible, a barren mass 
of rock without cultivation. Any part ol 
the county is easy of access, much more 
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so than many of the southern counties. 
Most of the mountain chains are crossed 
by grades and roads, which are being con- 
stantly improved. 

There are any number of mineral 
springs such as the Klamath, the Car- 
bonated at Shovel Creek, Frey’s Soda, 
Shasta, and others. 

The Klamath hot springs have been a 
boon to thousands. The climate has life 
giving powers, and the mud baths have 
the power of eradicating all kind of hum- 
ors from the blood and skin. 

The Shasta mineral springs are well 
known, situated as they are along the 
line of the railroad. Thousandsof bottles 








of the various carbonated waters are 
shipped each week to distant points. 

The minerals and mines of the county 
as yet continue to be an unknown quan- 
tity, as time advances new sections are 
discovered and the continuity of the 
veins proven. Until four years ago, it 
might be said there were not over a 
dozen districts which were worth consid- 
eration of the honest miner. At this time 
the districts can be enumerated by the 
hundreds. The miners were, at first, 
loth to hunt for mines, because they were 
not on the Mother Lode, but the veins 
Were staring them in the face, and even 
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then they had to stumble upon the dis- 
covery. Their cupidity was excited, and 
one discovery led to another, and is con- 
tinuing to lead them on, with almost a 
certainty of finding their haven, a com- 
petency. 

The men employed in and about the 
mines in the years 1893 and 1894, were 
1,550, of which 460 were Chinese. In 
the years 1895 and 1896, there were 
1,953, of which 484 were Chinese. The 
Chinese are engaged only in gravel min- 
ing, for themselves and not as employees. 
There were other men engaged, such as 
prospectors working on their own claims, 


how many it is impossible to find out as 


they were too scattered. The number of 
white men working in the placers has 
been decreasing year by year, yet the 
amount of labor going into vein mining is 
more than double that which leaves the 
placer and gravel mines. 

The amount of bullion produced in the 
year 1894 was $740,000; in 1895 it was 
$950,000 ; in 1896 it ran far over the 
$1,000,000 mark. 

Of the gold taken out by the Chinese 
it is impossible to obtain any sort of data, 
if the amount could be known, it would 
greatly augment the county’s output. 

The resources of the county are almost 
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SIGMUND SIMON. 


unlimited and it is coming to the front 
with rapid strides. Its gold production 
will soon reach $2,000,000a year. This 
grand county from the first has been one 
of constant turmoil and energy. It was 
the bulwark which held the Sierra back 
from its encroachment, leaving to man 
these charming valleys of which the State 
is proud. So it will continue to advance, 
reaching for perfection. The time is not 
distant when it will be the banner county 
for gold production. 


R. L. DUNN, E. M., writes in the 11th 
annual report of the State Mineralogist : 


; The actual auriferous area of Siskiyou county 
is small; practically it is scattered over the wes- 


tern three-fifths of the county. There are only 


CHARLES H. SIMON. 


six quartz mining districts, three of which are gen 
erally termed the Salmon River district, but pla- 
cers are widely scattered and cannot be so closely 
grouped. For convenience, however, the mining 
districts of the county may be named as follows: 
Salmon River district, including the quartz and 
placers of the entire Salmon river drainage 
system ; Callahan’s Ranch, being the placers of 
the South fork of Scott river; Quartz Valley, 
the quartz and placers of the valley of that name 
in the northwestern corner of Scott valley ; Scott 
Bar, placers and quartz of the Scott river from 
where Mill creek joins it to its junction with the 
Klamath river; Klamath River, being the placers 
in the canon of the river from Cottonwood creek 
to where the Salmon river comes in, including 
many old districts, unimportant now; Humbug 
Creek, the quartz mines on the several branches 
of Humbug creek east of Old Baldy summit; 
Deadwood, the quartz mines on the opposite 
slope of Old Baldy, and the placers of Indian and 
McAdams creeks, tributaries of Scott river head- 
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ing in Old Baldy; Hungry Creek, quartz mines 
on that stream and on the headwaters of Cotton- 
wood creek; Yreka, the quartz mines and pla- 
cers near the city of Hawkinsville ; and Henley, 
which might more properly be termed Blue 
Gravel. 


The largest of these districts, it will be 
noted, is that in extremely rough region 
drained by the Salmon river. It has to 
be a mining district if anything, for there 
is hardly level space in it for a potato 
patch, and its supplies come from outside. 
Only within a few years has a wagon 
road been built from Etna in Scott valley 
to Sawyer’s Bar, its largest town. Mr. 
Dunn says that before that time it had 





WING DAM MINING, KLAMATH RIVER. 


“been a district so isolated that many 
children have grown up in it to manhood 
who have never seen a wagon or Car- 
riage.’ 

But this district contains a large popu- 
lation because of its wealth in placer and 
quartz mines. The streams, both forks 
of the Salmon, Eddy’s creek, and others, 
are all rich in placers, and this kind of 
mining is on the increase there, unlike 
almost any other part of California, with 
many good claims still untouched. The 


Black Bear, Gold Run, Gold Ball, Know- 
nothing, Ampback, Uncle Sam, Fagundes, 
Golden & Eveleth, and other quartz 
mines already developed, some of them 
the richest in the county, show the pos- 
sibilitities of the Salmon River district in 
that kind of mining when capital and labor 
have been properly applied to its devel- 
opment. 

Of the ancient Blue Lead of northern 
California, Mr. C. B. Jillson writes as 
follows :— 
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Having had many years of experience in hy- 
draulic and drift mining in Sierra and Nevada 
counties, | was in 1888 called to examine a hy- 
draulic property situated on Beaver creek in Sis- 
kiyou county. The evidence of early rich pla- 





cers, at Hornbrook, on the line of the California 
and Oregon railroad, also the auriferous deposits 
of Henley and vicinity, confirmed my opinion, 
that they had been made by erosion from an 
ancient river or glacial system. From the topo- 
graphy of the country | traced its crossing of 
Cottonwood creek, Rancheria creek, Rocky 
gulch, Kanaka gulch, Rancheria gulch, Klamath 
river, Yreka, and at points between the latter 
place and Big Butte creek, Butte county, where 
it emerges into the Sacramento valley. At Hen- 
ley, | learned that the Klamath river, at the in- 
tersection of the crossing of this ancient system, 
was very rich, having paid as much as two 
thousand dollars to a single pan. Rancheria 
gulch, Kanaka gulch, Rocky gulch, Rancheria 
creek and Cottonwood creek wereallrich. Rocky 
gulch alone had paid more than a million of dol- 
lars. ‘The other gulches were proportionately 
rich, according to the depth they had cut into 
the ancient system. Once away from the in- 
fluence of this ancient deposit, either in the river, 
or elsewhere, no prospect could be obtained. 

I therefore made my locations in accordance 
with this idea as to where the lead should be, 
named one of them the Blue Gravel Mine, and 
began exploiting by a series of tunnels, from 
which I obtained very satisfactory results. The 
gold is coarse, and in character and fineness very 
similar to the gold of the ancient river channels 
of Sierra, Nevada, and other counties. The 
Black Jack Mining Company, to the north and 
adjoining the Blue Gravel, have demonstrated 
that they havea large amount of gravel that will 
pay from three dollars to five dollars per ton, mill 
process. From the explorations and develop- 
ments made in the vicinity of Henley and Yreka, 
it is evident that there are untold millions of 
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hidden treasure in this ancient deposit, which 
must in the near future add greatly to the wealth 
of Siskiyou county and the world. 


Oro Fino, in the Scott Valley, was 
among the earliest of Siskiyou’s placer 
mining camps. In the early fifties when 
ten dollars a day to the man was the low- 
est limit for good diggings, there were up- 
wards of five hundred men in these mines. 
This early working was confined to the 
shallow ground. Lower in the valley, 
it was found later, the auriferous ancient 
channels coursed. Where drifting was 
possible in these channels, twenty-five 


FORKS OF SALMON. 








dollars to a set of timbers was the aver- 
age pay, while a great deal of the valu- 
able deposits was missed. About ten 
years ago the system of hydraulic eleva- 
tors was introduced, with gratifying re- 
sults to the projectors. The Wright & 
Fletcher claim and the Eastlick Brothers 
claim, which are at present the leading 
mines in the camp, are worked by this 


process. Some idea of the richness of 


these claims can be formed from the fact 
that the records of dust purchased from 
them by one man alone shows a realiza- 
tion of $387,000 to the owners, and this 
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too where the water supply limits the 
working period to about ninety days of 
each year. 

The mountains from whence Oro Fino 
valley descends abound in gold-bearing 
quartz ledges, the gulches from them are 
without exception rich in placer deposits, 
and there is every indication that these 
deposits and the auriferous channels ex- 
tend through the valley below. Water 
and other facilities readily available to 
energy and capital are all that seem re- 
quired to uncover unlimited wealth. 


Here is not to be encountered the anti- 


debris incubus. There are no navigable 

streams in Siskiyou county. 
Descriptions of a few representative 

mines will follow this article, which can 


deal only in a general way with this great~ 


est industry of Siskiyou. There are some 
two thousand miners in the county, and 
nearly all of them, about four-fifths, own 
the mines they work. There has been no 
mining boom in the county,—no effort 
to induce outside capital to enter its bord- 
ers. The people have come to a firm be- 


lief that it is better to take the time ne- 
cessary to develop the mines with their 


FORKS CLAIM, W. P. BENNETT PROPERTY, FORKS OF SALMON 


own capital and thus to retain the whole 
result in the community than to take it 
out much faster at the expense of sending 
most of it away as dividends to outside 
owners. For that reason the prosperity 
of the county is solid and the four hun- 
dred or more stamps that are always em- 
ployed in crushing out Siskiyou gold are 
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working almost solely for the benefit of 
Siskiyou people. The mines range from 


the big ones already mentioned, which 
have paid their millions apiece, down to 
the little claims owned by sturdy relics 
of ’49, each of which brings its owner a 
hundred or two hundred dollars for his 
summer’s work, enough to enable him to 


hibernate in comfort through the rest of 
the year. 

The portion of Siskiyou county seen by 
the passing traveler on the line between 
California and Oregon is likely to make 
a permanent impression on him. The 
varied beauty and surpassing grandeur of 
its scenery is to be equaled by few sec- 
tions of the continent. Beyond the beau- 
tiful Castle Crag, on the extreme north- 
ern border of Shasta county, the first 
stopping place of note in Siskiyou is Duns- 
muir, a pretty town of 600 inhabitants, 
nestled among the Coast range of moun- 
tains at an elevation of 2300 feet. It is 
really the keystone of the arch of sum- 
mer resorts of the Upper Sacramento 
canon. No other town in the State has so 
many pleasure resorts near by. Toshow 
how conveniently placed it is for the tour- 
ist we give the table of distances to re- 
sorts, some of them world famous :— 
Upper Soda Springs 3 miles 
Shasta Retreat 116 miles 
Mossbrae, Hedge Creek, Falls miles 
Shasta Mineral Springs miles 
Big Springs (source of Sac’to River)..10 miles 
Mount Shasta 
Castle Lakes 
Poison Springs 
Castle Crag Tavern 
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By 1850 placer mining was carried on 
at Soda creek, five miles east of Duns- 
muir, but when gold was discovered at 
Yreka, in 1851, the miners at Soda creek 
left for that place, and Soda creek was 
abandoned. Mining has never been re- 
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sumed, save by an occasional prospector. 
Early in the spring of 1854 Ross McCloud, 
a surveyor and miner, with a party from 
Shasta county came to what is now known 
as Upper Soda springs, settled on a squat- 
ter’s right, and built a camp and corrall 
to accommodate the pack trains that trav- 
eled from Redding to Yreka. These 


trains were owned by Jerome Churchill 
of Yreka, now one of the wealthiest and 


most influential citizens of Siskiyou 
county. Several years later Uncle Dick 
Manon, one of the characters of the early 
times, purchased the property from Ross 
McCloud and built part of the present 


BENNETT'S CPAPO NO. 2. 


hotel. The first post office was estab 
lished here and named Manon. A family 
named Hedge settled at the creek above 
and gave their name to the creek and 
fails. The Indians that inhabited this 
section were a part of the Wintoon na- 
tion and were at all times a peaceable sub- 
tribe. The Poison springs, which are 
located about a mile up the creek from 
the county road, were held in supersti- 
tious awe by them. The Indians had left 
this part of the country for several years 
when the Sub-Chief Towawdollay re- 
turned, built a cabin and log barn, and cul- 
tivated the ground. 
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What is now known as Dunsmuir was 
first called Pusher, — this from the fact 
that the railway grade begins here, and 
a pusher is put on to help the trains over 
the 116 feet to the mile. The side track 


one mile south was called Dunsmuir. 
The round house and machine shops were 
located at Pusher, and that brought all 
the people from Dunsmuir and also the 
name of the town,— which was for Rob- 
ert Dunsmuir of Victoria, B. C., who pre- 
sented the town with a handsome foun- 


tain situated in the railroad reservation. 
The first hotel and store was erected in 
1886 by M. M. Brown, who did quite a 
business and took gold dust in exchange 
for goods. The railway division head quar- 
ters are the main support of Dunsmuir. 
More than one hundred thousand dollars 
yearly is paid out by the company. The 
town has a six thousand dollar school 
house, three teachers, a Chautauqua cir- 
cle, three churches, electric light works, 
and good water and sewer systems. 
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The Sacramento by the time Dunsmuir 
is reached has ceased to be the placid tule- 
bordered stream of its lower course, and 
travels and hurries over its rocky bed in 


beautiful cascades and ever changing 
rapids. The hills on either side are cov- 
ered with sugar pines above and beauti- 
ful shrubbery and ferns down by the 
stream. The Mossbrae falls are in full 
view from the car windows in all their 
unique beauty. 

The train pauses at the noted Soda 


CRAPO CLAIM NO 1. GIANT AT WORK. 


Springs long enough for each passenger 
to take a deep draught of the sparkling 
water, gushing up in the midst of most 
delightful surroundings. No wonder this 
region has become the resort to which 
hundreds of campers go every year, and 
having gone once, return again and again, 
spoiled by its charms for the enjoyment 
of any other camping ground. 

Soon the train reaches Sisson, famous 
with more than a national reputation for 
being the starting place for parties at- 
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CRAPO CLAIM, LOOKING DOWN THE SALMON RIVER. 


tempting the ascent of Mount Shasta, and 
for its hospitable tavern. The view of 
Shasta here is one of unspeakable grand- 
eur. The snow-clad peak rises fourteen 
thousand feet into upper air, unobscured 
by neighboring peaks or high foothills, — 
lonely, splendid, awful. The pink flush 
of dawn halos it or the crimson of the af- 
terglow at sunset shines full on its face 
with a glory never to be forgotten. 

The town is, next to Yreka, the largest 
in the county and is becoming the center 


of an important lumbering industry. The 
great sugar pines that makes the hills 
around shaggy bow tothe service of man. 
Sisson is also the supply point for the im- 
portant agricultural region of Shasta val- 


ley. This valley and Scott valley, over 
the range to the westward, are the two 
largest bodies of arable land in the county, 
though many a little flat on the Klamath 
and other rivers is used for local agricul- 
ture. 

The representative paper of the Mount 
Shasta section is the Mirror, published 
weekly at Sisson. The local enterprises 
of the region, notably the lumbering in- 
terests and the. life of the popular sum- 
mer resorts, find creditable reflection in 
itscolumns. The publishers, George W. 
Rogers and Charles E. Wolcott, are both 
young men, but have several years of 
newspaper experience and impart a dis- 
tinguishing quality to their publication. 

The principal farming interest of Siski- 
you is coming to be its stock-raising, 
which has largely increased in the last 
lew years. Hogs, too, are a growing pro- 
duct, and Siskiyou hams are preferred in 
the markets of California and Oregon, es- 
pecially in Portland. 
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Alfalfa is very productive. Three and 
often four crops in a year are obtained 
and that without irrigation. Indeed irri- 
gation seems to be rather a detriment 
than an advantage, as the low, wet places 
do not yield so well as some of the un- 
promising looking uplands. As Major 
Myers put it, ‘‘ Tracts that you would 
not think a killdee could live on will raise 
alfalfa without irrigation.’’ 
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SCENES AT BLACK BEAR GOLD QUARTZ MINE. 




















INTERIOR BLACK BEAR MILL. 








BLACK 


The deciduous fruits of Siskiyou are 
noted all over the United States. The 


firm, full-flavored apples, the pears, es- 
pecially Bartletts, the plums, peaches, 
and similar fruits, attain their greatest 
perfection in the high-lying valleys of this 
mountain county. The miners furnisha 


large and growing home-market for the 
products of the. farms, and the hand of 
hard times has never touched the ranches 
of Siskiyou. 


BEAR. 


To resume the journey interrupted by 
this digression on agriculture: after leav- 
ing Sisson the train goes on in full sight 
of the great dome of Shasta for several 
hours, amid a country gradually growing 
more rugged. At Montague we find a 
flourishing little town, the outlet of the 
little Shasta valley, the northerly exten- 
sion of the farming region before men- 
tioned, and the junction of the branch 
road to Yreka, spoken of in the January 

















AS SEEN ON THE TRAIL TO BLACK BEAR. 














NEW COUNTY COURT HOUSE, YREKA. 


article. Montague also possesses a fine 
flouring mill. 

Continuing over the line of the railroad, 
the train soon passes over the divide into 


the valley of the Klamath, where again 
lumbering interests are prominent. 
There are ten billions of feet of timber 


tributary to the Klamath river. Whileit 
is perfectly practicable to drive logs down 


the Klamath to the sea, at present the 
most feasible outlet for this timber is over 
the Southern Pacific railroad. At the 
point where this railroad crosses the Kla- 
math river the Klamath River Lumber 
Company have located their lumber mills, 
and around them has grown the town of 
Pokegama. 

The Klamath River Lumber Company 








Photo by J. P. Churchill 


ON THE GREENHORN MOUNTAIN ROAD. 














ERNO MINE, QUARTZ VALLEY. 


was organized by Portland and Milwaukee 
capitalists in 1889, but soon passed into 
the hands of J. R. Cook, a veteran lum- 
bermam of Michigan. Mr. Cook’s first 
care was to secure timber lands, and he 
now controls about one billion feet of tim- 


ber, including the Jenny Creek tract, 











JAMES F. FARRAHER. 


than which there is no finer timber on the 
Coast. Extensive improvements were 
immediately started. A railroad was con- 
structed from the timber to the river; a 
log chute, half a mile long, was built to 
carry the logs from the plateau, on which 
the timber stands, to the river, five hun- 
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dred feet below. The river itself was ex- 
tensively improved to facilitate driving, 
and finally a saw mill and planing mill, 
both modern in every detail, were built at 
Pokegama. 

The land on which the timber stands 
being level, the company uses big wheels 
for hauling the logs to their railroad, by 
their use making it possible to haul sev- 
enty thousand with four horses in one day. 
The logs are carried over a railroad seven 
miles to the chute ; over the chute they 
travel to the river half a mile in from fif- 
teen to thirty seconds. From the foot of 
the chute the logs are floated twenty-one 
miles to the saw-mill. The river is avail- 
able at all stages of water. The scale 
sheets of the company have exploded the 


IN GOLD. 


popular local fallacy that logs will not 
float: during the four years that yellow 
and sugar pine have been handled the 
percentage of loss has been no greater 
than with the white pine of the East. 
The mill has a capacity of sixty thousand 
feet per day, running one band mill ; and 
plans are making to double this during the 





BUILDINGS IN YREKA. 


next season. While manufacturing moun- 
tain pine, this company’s mills are so sit- 
uated in the valley that they can saw 
twelve months out of the year. 

The town of Pokegama now depends 
upon the lumbering interests connected 
with the company mentioned and the 
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Pioneer Box Company, but it has a flat- 
tering outlook for the future. It is the 


natural distributing point from the rail- 
road both up and down the river, as by 
following the river roads all heavy grades 


areavoided. Asa manufacturing center, 
it has the advantage of the untold power 
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of the Klamath, only waiting to be con- 
verted into electricity. 

Beyond Pokegama is the thriving little 
town of Hornbrook, acenter of the stock- 
raising region on the southern slopes of 
the Siskiyou mountains. 

Steep grades now and some remarkable 
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HAPPY CAMP, HOME OF MARTIN CUDDIHY. 


engineering ; for the mountains are to be 
climbed, and the summit is not reached 
until the road has run into the State of 
Oregon. The ride through Siskiyou is 
one that is memorable in any journey, no 
matter what wonders may afterward be 
seen. 


Besides the towns spoken of in the rapid 
trip across the county several more must 
each have its paragraph in a description 
of Siskiyou. 

Fort Jones is a thriving town of about 


MARTIN CUDDIHY. 


five hundred inhabitants located at the 
northeast end of Scott valley. It is eight- 
een miles by stage from Yreka and is the 
main supply point for Scott valley far- 
mers. The town is prettily built along 
its main street and the buildings are in 
many cases of brick. The development 
of the mines of Oro Fino, Quartz valley, 
and neighboring districts promises to make 
Fort Jones a more important point of sup- 
ply in the near future. A railroad has 
been talked of from Yreka. The most 
important industry in the town itself is a 
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large flour mill. Fort Jones is lighted by 
electricity, and is notable for its beauti- 
ful homes, and its schools and churches. 

Etna, formerly Etna Mills, is the supply 
point for the Salmon River mines. The 
town has about five hundred inhabitants. 
Freighting is carried on from Gazelle on 
the railroad to Etna by way of Callahan’s 
Ranch. The pack trains for Forks of 
Salmon and the quartz mines in that dis- 
trict leave from Etna, as do also freight 
teams for Sawyer’s Bar, which is the end 
of the wagon road. Should this wagon 
road be continued down the Salmon to 
the Forks of Salmon, a thing much to be 
hoped for, it would be of great benefit 
not only to Etna but to Sawyer’s Bar, 
and would open up a great country for 
both quartz and placer mining, which is 
now practically undeveloped because of 
the cost of getting in machinery and sup- 
plies. 

The town of Sawyer’s Bar, as may be 
seen from the illustration, is prettily lo- 
cated on Salmon river and is the termi- 
nus of the wagon road from Etna. The 
placer mines about here have produced 
much gold in the past, and with the in- 
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vestment of capital to bring water on the 


high bars will produce much more. It is 
the supply point for all of the small placer 
miners scattered all down the river, and 
the prospectors and quartz miners in the 
hills. From Sawyer’s Bar a wagon road 
has been built by Hon. John Daggett up 
Eddy’s gulch and on to Black Bear, about 
nine miles. It has done much toward the 
development of small quartz properties in 
that district. The acceptance of this road 
by the county is now before the super- 
visors and it is earnestly hoped it will be 
accepted. The question of building a 
wagon road from Sawyer’s Bar to Forks 
of Salmon is also under discussion. This 
road would open many mines that are 
not worked, owing to excessive charges 
for packing. It would mean much also 
to Sawyer’s Bar, as it is the natural sta- 
tion between Etna and the Forks. The 
building of the road would help the county 
generally, as much merchandise is now 
brought in from Humboht county during 
certain seasons. Sawyer’s Bar has two 
hotels,several general merchandisestores, 
and other creditable buildings. 

The thriving little town of Scott Bar 
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has been in existence since 1850. Here 
the miner of the Klamath and Scott rivers, 
Mill creek, and the surrounding country 
transacts his business. Every day the 
visitor may see a line of teams and saddle 
horses hitched along the main street. 
Night comes and Scott Bar settles down to 
a sleepy little place. A great deal of gold 
has been taken from the bars hereabouts 
and yet the half has not been found. 
Adjoining the town are many gravel 
claims which are worked today, and with 
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improved mining facilities, Scott Bar 
may again become the lively mining 
camp of the fifties. In addition to the 
placer mining some very good quartz 
ledges have recently been discovered, 
among these the rich Gum Boot and the 
Columbia, which has a ten stamp mill. 
Thus the county has been traversed 
and described in broad lines and in a few 
details. It would take a series of vol- 
umes rather than a short article or two, 
to tell all the interesting things about this 
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northern California county. That part 
of the State comes more slowly into prom- 
inence than the patent glories of the 
south, because it requires more labor to 
bring its rugged forces to the use of civ- 
ilization. But all the more surely the 





CLASSIC HILL MINE, NEAR HAPPY CAMP. 


prominence will come and will come to 
stay. The people of Siskiyou realize this, 
and in firm belief in the resources of their 
chosen home, they seek to bring to their 
borders no throng of Eastern tourists, no 
flow of foreign capital. They can take 


GIANTS AT WORK, CLASSIC HILL MINE. 


care of themselves, and welcome among 
them only such as they, people who will 
make homes, develop the country, and 
become, more even than its millions in 
gold, the wealth of Siskiyou. 

S. G. Wilson. 


AND MINES OF SISKIYOU. 


We supplement Mr. Wilson’s article by giving definite examples of the energetic men, and flour- 


ishing mines of Siskiyou.n—ED. OVERLAND. 


JOHN DAGGETT was born in Newark, Wayne 
-ounty, New York, May oth, 1833. At the age 
of nineteen he came to California with his older 
brother, who established the Marysville Foun- 
iry. He mined first on the South Fork of the 
American river, then at San Andreas, Calaveras 


county, and subsequently on the Mckelumne 
river. Reports of rich diggings on the Salmon 
river in what was then Klamath county in the 
spring of 1854, sent him to Sawyer’s Bar, where 
he engaged in mining and blacksmithing by turns. 
He spent the winter and summer of 1857 in Cot- 





FOUR FOOT VEIN. EIGHTEEN DOLLAR ORE.—MYERS’ MINE. 


tonwood, Siskiyou county, but returned to Sal- 
mon river in the fall and made that place his 


ome. 

In the fall of 1858 he was elected to the As- 
sembly from Klamath and Del Norte. He was 
returned again for the session of 1860, but the 
discovery of gold quartz in the spring of that 
year lured him from the field of politics and he 
was at the head of a company that constructed 
the first quartz mill operated in the Salmon River 
region. In 1862 he became an owner in the Black 
Bear mine, but not content with its unbusiness- 
like management, sold out and went to Nevada 
in 1864, engaging in the superintendence of sil- 
ver mines and mills at Aurora. His faith in the 
value of the Black Bear induced him to return to 
his former haunts, and in 1865 he joined with J. 
D. Coughlin and John S. Reed in the purchase 
of that property, which justified his judgment and 
became one of the historic mines of the State. 

After the sale of the mine Mr. Daggett ex- 
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QUARTZ IN BREAST OF DRIFT.—MYERS’ MINE. 


pended a large sum in the construction of a ditch 
in El Dorado, but later returned to the mines°of 
Salmon. In the meantime Klamath county had 
been divided, a portion being given to Humboldt 
and the Salmon River region attached to Siski- 
you, and Mr. Daggett was elected to the Assem- 
bly from that county and Modoc in 1880, serving 
a regular and extra session with great credit. 
His defeat of the gerrymandering apportionment 
bill with an opposition majority to overcome, led 
to his nomination and election as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in 1882, and he presided over the Senate 
during two regular and two extra sessions which 
were turbulent and exciting because of a mass of 
important legislation and the fact that the body 
was evenly divided. This required many casting 
votes, which were given with a courage and dig- 
nity that always attended his actions. 

During this period from 1882 to 1885 he was 
largely interested in silver mining in Calico, San 
Bernardino county, and personally superintended 


EIGHTEEN INCH VEIN AND STRINGER.—MYERS’ MINE. 
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the properties while not engaged in legislative 
juties. : 

7 in the spring of 1885 he obtained a controlling 
interest in the Black Bear mine, of which his son 
is at present superintendent. 

Upon the establishment of the California 
World’s Fair Commission in 1891 Governor 
Markham appointed Governor Daggett a mem- 
ber of that body from the rst Congressional dis- 
trict, and he served with his usual ability and has 
as an evidence of his zeal the beautiful display of 
California woods now in the Golden Gate Park 
museum. On the 18th of May, 1893, President 
Cleveland appointed him Superintendent of the 
United States Mint in San Francisco, which po- 
sition he now occupies. To that institution he 
brought a ripe business knowledge and a fearless 
sense of duty, and his record shows the most 
economical administration in the history of the 
mint. 

Governor Daggett is the sole owner of the 
Evening Star and Central mines with four-stamp 
mill upon the head of Eddy’s gulch, and has ex- 
pended quite a large sum of money in the devel- 
opment work. He has great faith in the future 
of that property and proposes to equip it with a 
larger plant. He is also the promoter and one of 
the largest owners of the Santa Rosalia gold 
mine in Sonora, Mexico, a dividend paying prop- 
erty. 


THE Black Bear gold quartz mine, situated at 
the head of Black Seer creek, a tributary of the 
South Fork of Salmon river, was discovered in 
1860. Some orecrushed in an arrastra showed its 


value,and during the subsequent year considerable 
progress was made in development by a company 
composed of a large number of men, who con- 


structed two water power arrastras. That redu- 
cing process was found to be too slow and unprof- 
itable, and in 1862 a twelve stamp mill was 
erected, and work continued with variable re- 
sults until 1863. Then the property passed into 
the hands of Messrs. John Daggett, John D. 
Coughlin, and John S. Reed, who by personal 
supervision and economical business and mining 
methods, succeeded in placing the property upon 
a profitable footing. 

From 1865 to 1872 a considerable sum in divi- 
dends was paid, and a large amount of improve- 
ments and development work effected. In 1872 
acompany of San Francisco capitalists purchased 
the property, increased the capacity of the mill 
to thirty-two stamps, and made other extensive 
improvements, including a shaft six hundred feet 
deep. In afew years nearly one million dollars 
in dividends were paid besides a large sum of 
money for labor and supplies. 

In 1884, through several changes in the super- 
intendents and the resulting want of information, 
the ore chutes were lost and the oy we shrank 
in value. At this time Hon. John Daggett, who 
had been familiar with the mine since it first 
came to light, purchased a large controlling in- 
terest in it, and proceeded to develop ore in such 
quantities that the mine is certain to take its 
Dlace among the noted mines of the State. Self- 
feeders and Triumph concentrators have been 
placed in the mill, which is run by a Dodd water 
vheel with 260 feet of pressure. A tramway of 
two miles with gravitation inclines has been so 


constructed that the ore is transported from mine 
to mill at a minimum cost. 

All of this work has been accomplished by ore 
developed above the adit level, and arrangements 
are being perfected to open up the mine below, 
where there are known to be large bodies of ore 
that by the present improved and cheapened pro- 
cess of working, can be profitably worked. 

A good wagon road has lately been constructed 
connecting Black Bear with Scott valley at Etna, 
thus affording lessened freight rates. 

THE extensive gold mountain known as the 
Quartz Hill property at Scott Bar, has just been 
examined by a party of mining experts, who have 
carefully investigated its value and merit and pro- 
nounced it one of the most extensive, if not the 
largest mountain of gold bearing quartz in Cali- 
fornia. It is favorably located for working on a 
large scale, as the water power in connection with 
it makes the reduction very cheap. At least 
eighty stamps should be erected to begin crush- 
ing, and the mountain will supply two hundred 
stamps for fifty years andlonger. M. F. Camp- 
bell, who was one of the party of experts that 
last season examined this mountain, has accom- 
panied this last party as one of the experts. He 
finds the crosscut being run into the mountain 
shows new reserves and he feels highly pleased 
with the results. The Quartz Hill property has 
produced from the surface since 1851, several 
millions of dollars in gold. Siskiyou county can 
claim in Quartz Hill, one of the most valuable 
properties in California. Mr. M. F. Campbell 
will be in charge as Manager and Superintendent. 


DOCTOR ASBURY C. HELM, of Sawyer’s Bar, 
one of the most prominent of Siskiyou’s physi- 
cians and surgeons, was born in St. Louis, March 

d, 1845, but at an early age he removed to New 

ork. In 1863 he went to Salem, Oregon. where 
he studied medicine until 1869, and then returned 
to New York city and gadvated from Bellevue 
Hospital in 1871. He returned to Oregon and 
practiced in Salem and The Dalles. In 1892 
Doctor Helm came to Siskiyou and settled at 
Sawyer’s Bar. He enjoys the confidence of the 
people of the entire western section of the county, 
and is retained by all of the large mining com- 
panies. Doctor Helm is interested in mines and 
the development of the county, in fact it is prob- 
able that he settled in Sawyer’s Bar because of 
large interests acquired in that section before he 
removed from Oregon. 


JAS. F. FARRAHER, a leading lawyer of Sis- 
kiyou, was born April 7th, 1863, ona farm in the 
county, where he remained until fifteen years of 
age. Then he took a clerkship in a store in 
Yreka. Ateighteen he went to St. Mary’s Col- 
lege in San Francisco for a fifteen months’ course, 
after which he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in May, 1886. Since that time hefhas 
been engaged in the practice of law at Yreka, and 
has built up a very large business. 


HON. A. B. CARLOCK, of Fort Jones, arrived 
in California in 1852, and at the age of nineteen 
he engaged in mining on the Trinity river. In 
1853 he started a fast train, and soon saved 
enough money to open a store at Deadwood, 
Siskiyou, in 1856. In 1860 he sold this business 
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and removed to Fort Jones, where he remained 
and engaged in mercantile pursuits until 1576, 
when once more he disposed of his interest and 
gave his exclusive attention to the banking and 
express business. Mr. Carlock was elected to 
the State Senate on the Republican ticket, and 
served his constituents faithfully as chairman of 
the Committee on Fish and Game, member of 
the Claims, Contingent Expenses and Mileage, 
Engrossed Bills, Finance, Labor and Capital, 
and Roads and Highways committees. He was 
postmaster over twenty years, manager of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company’s office for 
twenty years, and agent of Wells, Fargo and 
Company’s Express for over thirty years. Mr. 
Carlock still continues in the banking business, 
and enjoys the respect and good will of the peo- 
ple of the countv. 


ONE of the best known in the county is Mar- 
tin Cuddihy, of Happy Camp. He was born in 
Tipperary, Ireland, November 9, 1832, arrived in 
New Orleans during 1848, and for four years 
was employed on the Mississippi river steamers. 
In 1852 he crossed the plains to Oregon, where 
he engaged in the hotel business, and two years 
later went to Happy Camp, in Siskiyou. Here 
he engaged in mining, and was successful. In 
1860 he bought the hotel and merchandise busi- 
ness of Henry Doolittle, and continued these un- 
til 1877, when he sold the merchandise business 
to Horace Gasquet. 

Mr. Cuddihy acquired a great deal of property 
in Happy Camp in 1888, which he still retains. 
he is the friend of the minesr, and many of them 
owe their successes to him. Always an open- 
handed and genial host, his hostelry, the ‘*Young 
American,’”’ at Happy Camp, is celebrated all 
over the county for its excellence. 


ANDREW G. MYERS, of Fort Jones, was born 
in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1838. He came 
to California in 1859, but rumors of war caused 
his return to Washington City. In 1881 he en- 
listed as a private in the United States Cavalry, 
and shortly after was appointed paymaster by 
President Lincoln, with the rank of Major. At 
the close of the Rebellion he resigned. In 18g, 
Major Myers returned to California and engaged 
in mining. He is interested in several mining 
properties in Siskiyou county, one of which, the 
Myers Mine, is quite a large producer. The last 
mill run of fifty tons netted $2,460. The mine 
is developed by several hundred feet of tunnels. 
It emplovs about twenty-five men and has a ten- 
stamp mlil. Major Myers is also interested in 
timber tracts and stone quarries. He is an en- 
thusiastic believer in the future of Siskiyou and 
is an energetic advertiser of its many resources 
and advantages. 


THE Bunker Hill placer mine is located on the 
Klamath river seventeen miles below Happy 
Camp, and contains about three hundred acres 
of mining ground. It is what is known as old 
high channel, and varies in altitude from one 
hundred to five hundred feet above the present 
bed of the stream. The property has been 
worked for a number of years, and has produced 
a large amount of gold. Under the former 
owner, a Mr. Temple, the output was regularly 


150 ounces per month, and the largest month’s 
run ever made was 299 ounces. Somewhat 
over a year ago the property passed into the 
hands of San Francisco parties, who by the legi- 
timate expenditure of money put the property 
into better shape than it had ever been. The 
building of some six miles of flume and ditch, 
carrying two thousand inches of water has fur- 
nished an ample supply and pressure of water. 
The pressure is 350 feet. The gravel is fine, 
with but few large bowlders, hence no derrick is 
necessary. The dumping ground is excellent, 
because of the height of the old channel from 
the present river bed, and the absence of any 
arablelands in the vicinity. The height of the 
gravel bank is from 50 to 150 feet. Ihe water 
right is one of the best in the county. In addi- 
tion to the supply obtained from side gulch 
streams, the main ditch connects with a natural 
lake in the mountains at an elevation of six 
thousand feet with an area of over one square 
mile and a depth of ninety feet. The general 
character of the gold from this mine is what is 
known as ‘‘cucumber seed,”’ but at times it 
changes to very coarse gold. The hydraulicking 
at at present is being done with a Number Three 
Giant, four and one half inch nozzle, and as 
soon as the bank is opened up enough others will 
be added. The property has been recently in- 
corporated, and the stock in the company is all 
held by San Francisco parties. The active man- 
agement is intrusted to Mr. A. J. Hughes, the 
competent and conservative superintendent, and 
it is safe to predict that the old Bunker Hill will 
not only equal its production of some years ago, 
but so far exceed it, that it may come to rank 
as first in the great placer producers of the 
country. 


A MAN prominently identified for years with 
mercantile and mining interests in Siskiyou is 
James Camp, who carries on a large general 
merchandise business at Fort Jones. Mr. Camp 
was born in the province of New Brunswick in 
1832. When of age he emigrated to Alexandria, 
Virginia, and learned printing in the government 
printing house during President Fillmore’s ad- 
ministration. In 1854 he came to Klamath 
county, (part of which is now Siskiyou), and ac- 
quired and mined Classic Hill mine on Indian 
creek. Mr. Camp mined along the Klamath at 
Cottage Grove and Milligan’s Bar and was the 
pioneer of Bunker Hill. He later established a 
trading post at Ferry Point, fifteen miles below 
Happy Camp, and remained there for five years. 
He removed to Happy Camp and there built a 
large brick store, still the only brick building on 
Klamath river. He continued in business until 
1890, when he sold to Horace Gasquet and re- 
moved to Fort Jones, where he had interests. 
Mr. Camp is also largely interested in mining 
properties on the Klamath at Fort Gough and 
Portuguese Flat. He stands commercially and 


financially in the front rank of Siskiyou’s citizens. 


THE Gum Boot mine is located on Mill creek 
about eight miles east of Scott Bar. The mine 
is developed by two tunnels, one of 180 and the 
other one hundred feet, and a shaft about ninety 
feet deep. The ore is of a free milling character 
and is found in slate formation. The ledge va- 
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ries in width, but averages about four feet wide. 
The ore contains, besides the native gold, ga- 
lena, sulphurets, tellurium, and silver. It has 
been the purpose of the owners, Messrs. A. & 
C. Simon, to develop ore in sight rather than to 
extract it. There has been no stoping done, and 
the only ore that has been taken out has been 
that necessary to develop the vein. The develop- 
ment work has paid for itself and soon the Gum 
Boot will help to swell the output of gold in Sis- 
kiyou. 


SCOTT BAR has the leading merchandise house 
of the lower Scott and Klamath river mining dis- 
trict, Messrs. A. & C. Simon. This business 
was established first in Simonville, two miles be- 
low the present town, in 1853, -by Sigmund 
Simon, who came from Hamburg, Germany. 
Mr. Simon arrived at Scott river in 1851, and en- 
gaged in mining, but soon turned to merchandis- 
ing. In 1853 Mr. Simon opened a business and 
named the town now known as Hamburg. In 
1864 he formed a partnership with Mr. Wentzel 
and commenced business in Scott Bar under the 
firm name of Wentzel & Simon. This was 
successfully continued until Mr. Simon’s death 
in 1881, when the name of the firm was changed 
to L. M. Simon & Son, his widow and his son 
Arthur. In 1892 the present firm of A. & C. 
Simon took the business. These brothers are 
young and energetic. Their interests are the in- 
terests of the section. They are conservative, 
yet always willing to assist in the development 
of the county. By close attention to business 
they have built up for themselves a general mer- 
chandise business which is second to none in the 
county, and the leading one in their section. 
They are both Native Sons, Arthur Simon, the 
senior member of the firm, was born at Simon- 
ville on Scott river, September 7, 1863, and his 
— Charles Simon, at Scott Bar, April 7, 
1859. 
Mr. Arthur Simon was nominated for county 
supervisor on the Republican ticket in 1896, but 
was defeated by the fusion Democrat and Popu- 
list candidate. He accepted the nomination much 
against his will, as his business interests de- 
manded his closest attention, but his friends 
urged him and he accepted in the hope that if 
elected he might be able to do something towards 
improving the cafion road from Fort Jones to 
Scott Bar, over which the people of this entire 
section must freight their supplies. The road in 
question was built some years ago, but has been 
neglected until it is a disgrace to the county. It 
is to be hoped-that the present board of supervis- 
ors will give this very important highway their 
attention, as the Scott Bar country promises 
much addition to the wealth of the county. 


YREKA has an industry that she may well take 


pride in as indeed may all the county. It is the 
packing establishment of James H. Wadsworth. 
In 1891 Mr. Wadsworth purchased the butcher- 
ing business of Miller & Hughes and at that time 
commenced the improvement of the property. In 
1893 fire destroyed the building, but he immedi- 
ately rebuilt and started the only packing estab- 
lishment in northern California. The plant is 
complete, the ice machine, refrigerator, smoke 
house, pickling vats, and all the other appliances 
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are of the most improved pattern. One mile 
from the packing house and just outside the city 
limits of Yreka is the abattoir. Here again 
everything is modern and unexcelled from a san- 
itary standpoint. He kills daily ten beeves and 
the same number of sheep and hogs. On his 
ranch of seven thousand acres, afew miles further 
from town, he annually raises two thousand tons 
of timothy, alfalfa, and meadow hay, which af- 
fords the best of feed and grazing for the large 
number of cattle which are yearly consumed by 
the people of Siskiyou. Mr. James H. Wads- 
worth, the enterprising proprietor, was born in 
Yreka, June, 1864. He graduated from the Oak- 
land High School in 1886, after which he man- 
aged the ranch of his father, Elijah Wadsworth, 
until he engaged in his present undertaking Mr. 
Wadsworth personally oversees every detail of 
his large interests and is classed among the lead- 
ing men of Siskiyou. 


AUGUST DANNENBRINK, manager of the 
Gold Run Mining company, was born on Can- 
non creek in Trinity county, January, 1868. He 
received his education in the public schools of 
Weaverville, and graduated at the age of seven- 
teen. He entered the employ of D. Hanson, gen- 
eral merchandiser at Weaverville, and remained 
there three years. In 1888 he went to Salmon 
river and bought, together with his brother 
Henry, D. Hanson, and F. Radelfinger, an interest 
in the Gold Run mine. In 1893 Mr. Dannenbrink 
incorporated the company now known as the 
Gold Run Mining company, and was elected 
manager. He has a thorough knowledge of the 
mine, having worked in the property as a miner, 
and it is due to that knowledge that the fourteen 
hundred foot tunnel recently run to tap the ledge 
was so successful. He is at the mine atall hours 
of the day and night, and to his energy may be 
attributed the great success of this company. 


THE property of the Gold Run Mining com- 
pany is located in the Salmon River mining dis- 
trict about sixteen miles southwest of Sawyers 
Bar, and about nine miles from the Forks of 
Salmon. It consists of five full patented claims, 
known as the Gold Run, Gilta, McCauley, 
Emma, and Jeannette. Development has been 
confined principally to the Gold Run and Gilta, 
and consists of some seven tunnels run on the 
ledge, in all about two thousand feet with raises 
and stopes necessary to extract the ore bodies so 
developed. The last work of importance was 
the driving of a five by eight tunnel to tap the 
ledge at a depth of 350 feet below the former 
workings and about six hundred feet from the 
surface. This was successful and the ledge 
proved even better than the company had hoped. 
This tunnel is about fourteen hundred feet in 
length, and proves conclusively the theory ad- 
vanced by Mr. Dannenbrink, the manager, that 
the deeper the ore is found below the surface the 
greater the width of the ledge and the richer the 
ore. The pitch of the ledge is into the mountain 
and at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

The vein is a true fissure. The formation 
cherry limestone on the foot with a quartzite 
hanging wall. It is full and regular, with a pay 
streak about twenty in width and about 250 feet 
in length, which comes in at about regular inter- 
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vals of two hundred feet. The Gilta, Gold Run, 
and Hunter ledges are parallel and about 250 feet 
apart. s 

"The ore from these ledges is of a free milling 
character and yields from fifty to seventy-five 
dollars per ton. The ten-stamp mill on the prop- 
erty is run by water power, and was built ex- 
pressly for this company by the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco. It was transported on 
mules to its present site. The concentrates are 
valued at three hundred and fifty dollars per ton. 
The company uses the Ingersoll-Sargent com- 
pressed air drill and employs about twenty-five 
men. It is estimated that this mine has produced 
since 1890 about $300,000, and is in better shape 
today than ever. There are millions of feet of 
the finest sugar pine and fir timber on the claims, 
and a saw mill plant with a capacity of three 
thousand feet a day. The capital stock of the 
company is one hundred thousand shares at one 
hundred dollars per share, full paid and non-as- 
sessable. Itis owned by August Dannenbrink, 
Henry Dannenbrink, D. Hanson, and C. Junk- 
ins, and is a close corporation. 


PLACER mining at the Forks of Salmon is al- 
most entirely controlled by W. P. Bennett. Mr. 
Bennett was born in Sangamon county, Illinois, 
October 15th, 1832, and came to Shasta county, 
California, in 1853. From there he went in the 
same year to Trinity county and engaged in min- 
ing. In 1856 he went to Salmon river, then in 
Klamath county, and continued mining and mer- 
chandising. During 1873 Mr. Bennett purchased 
for fifteen thousand dollars what is now known 
as Forks of Salmon or Bennett’s. Since then he 
has supplied almost the entire section with mer- 
chandise of all kinds, and his pack train of fifty 
mules is constantly on the road. This train car- 
ties about 250,000 pounds of freight annually, 
during part of the year from Gazelle and Etna, 
and early in the spring from Korbel in Humboldt 
county. Mr. Bennett has brought water in from 
the South Fork of Salmon on the north side by 
carrying it across both the North and South Forks 
by high trestles and trusses, to ground that was 
left practically untouched by the early miners ow- 
ing to lack of water. He has built many miles 
of ditch and flume, and has in use today over six 
thousand feet of pipe, which in sheets has been 
packed in on mules and made up here. The 
present season will find eight giants (five Num- 
ber 3; two Number 2; one Number 1) in use, 
—. five thousand inches of water. 

Mr. Bennett’s property consists of the follow- 
ing claims: Bloomer, Crapo Number One, Crapo 
Nuniber Two, McNeal, Horn, Forks, Missouri 
Bar, and Nigger Hill. They havea working area 
of about five hundred acres. 

In eleven years washing it is estimated that 
the ground worked has produced about half a 
million dollars, and that about one tenth of the 
ground has been worked out. It must be remem- 
bered that the working season here is only about 
seven months, owing to lack of water. This 
could be remedied by the construction of a high 
line ditch taking water out of the North Fork 
about fourteen miles above the Forks, which 
would develop a pressure of about 350 feet and 
cover much ground that at present cannot be 
worked. 


Mr. Bennett is the only trader on-the river who 
fits men out to mine and who is willing to trust 
them until the earth gives up the gold. He em- 
ploys twenty men the year round and pays about 
$15,000 per annum in wages. His improvements 
in the last ten years would aggregate about $150,- 
ooo. Mr. Bennett carries his sixty-seven years 
lightly, and may be seen every day among his 
men, personally supervising the details of his 
great interests. Were it not for an affliction 
which prevents him from riding on herseback, the 
only means of ingress to this district except 
walking, Mr. Bennett would undoubtedly end 
his days at the Forks of Salmon. He has bythe 
closest attention to business and an enormous 
amount of personal labor brought his properties 
from nothing to the greatest group of placer 
mines in Siskiyou county. 


SISKIYOU has only one incorporated banking 
institution but that is one of which it may justly 
be proud, as may be seen from the following 
statement of its condition made December, 1896: 


‘Resources. 


Cash on hand 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Real Estate 

Loans and Discounts ........ 


Due from Banks ... 0.206 c.c00+. $3,464 03 


$325,631 31 

Liabilities. 
Capital, paid up $100,000 00 
Undivided profits 72,992 80 
Due Depositors j 152,099 13 
Due Banks 539 38 


$325,631 31 


The Siskiyou County Bank was incorporated 
September 11th, 1882, and has the following offi- 
cers: President, J. Churchill; Vice-President, 
H. B. Gillis; Secretary and Cashier, Fred E. 
Wadsworth. These together with J. A. Julien 
and Mrs. L. Hussman constitute the board of 
directors. 


THE Yreka Electric Light Works are situated 
on the bank of the Shasta river about nine miles 
from Yreka. When some years ago Mr. James 
Quinne proposed developing the water power of 
Shasta river he was ridiculed. Today he de- 
velops 350 horse power on three wheels, and 
could readily increase it to one thousand horse 
power even at the dryest time of the year. The 
Brush system is used with a 750 light dynamo. 
The plant is owned, managed, and run, by Mr. 
Quinne and his sons. 


JOHN W. HARRIS, superintendent of the Sis- 
kiyou Hydraulic Mining Company, and senior 
of the firm of Harris Brothers, mail contractors 
and owners of the Etna and Salmon River Stage 
Company, was born in Cook county, Illinois, 
in 1857. He was brought across the plains in an 
ox team to Yuba county in 1859. Mr. Harris 
first engaged in the cattle business in Butte 
county in 1870, and later on moved to Lake 
county, where he drove stage under the noted 
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whip, Clark Foss. In 1875 he went to the cinna- 
bar mines in Trinity county, and during 1876 
came to the Black Bear mine in Siskiyou, where 
he was employed for about a vear. He then 
went to Sawyer’s Bar and engaged in placer min- 
ing. In 1879 he formed a partrfership with his 
brother, Edwd. F. Harris, and locatei the Harris 
Brothers mine on Salmon river five miles from 
Sawyer’s Bar, which they sold in 1894, to what 
is now known as the Salmon River Hydraulic 
Gold Mining and Ditch Company for $15,500. 
Mr. Harris’s varied and practical mining experi- 
ence throughout the county makes him a valu- 
able man for the company, which engaged him 
to reorganize their properties in 1896. 


THE Classic Hill placer mine is one of the old- 
est discoveries in the county, but for a long time 
has remained idle. It is located on Indian creek 
about six miles from Happy Camp, and is now 
owned and worked by Mathews Rethees and 
Vogan. It covers about 350 acres, of which only 
about fifteen have been worked. It has produced 
about $300,000, and will again become a large 
producer. It yielded in one sixty day’s run $60,- 
ooo, a part of which were two large nuggets, one 
weighing $537.50 and another $2,439.60. The 
gold is coarse, and the formation decomposed 
quartz and not gravel. The development con- 
sists of three ditches about seven miles in length 
and some three thousand feet of 11x15 inch pipe, 
carrying ample water at high pressure to run 
three No. 2 giants. The property can be worked 
successfully for nine months of the year. 


The following are representative firms of 
Yreka: Walbridge-Carr Company, general 





WE NOTE with pleasure 
that Governor Budd in his 
biennial message to the legis- 
lature agrees with the OVER- 
LAND regarding the improve- 
ment and the management of Yosemite park. 
We have repeatedly urged the commission to cut 
out the underbrush that cumbers the floor of the 
valley, to open up the veiws, to repair and build 
new bridges, to protect the river banks, to extend 
and improve the trails, and to erect a new and 
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Yosemite. 
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merchandise; J. Churchill & Son, drugs; 
Franco-American Hotel, Charles Herzog, man- 
ager ; De Witt, general merchandise ; 
Walker-Avery Drug Company, drugs and fancy 
goods; Clarendon Hotel; John Pashburg, fine 
groceries; lunker Brothers, hardware; F. N 
Clift, café; Nehrbass & Harmon, wagons and 
blacksmiths; Fred A. Antenrieth, Hardware; 
Charles Iunker, brewery ; Oliver Orr, café; A. 
Wetzel, general merchandise; Herman Brinzer, 
general merchandise ; Dr. O’Connell, druggist : 
Martin & Irwin, livery; Henry Koester, hotel 
and restaurant. 

At Etna are the following :— 

F. A. Herzog. hotel; Denny Bar Parker Com- 
pany, general merchandise, also branches at Cal- 
lahans and Gazelle; Joseph Stephens, general 
es Otis Wilsey, café; Mrs. A. Mani, 
café, 

At Fort Jones :— 

J. R. Courts, Western Hotel; E. F. Reich- 
man & Company, general merchandise and flour 
mill; A. A. Beem, livery; A. A. Milliken, physi- 
cian; John Florencio, blacksmith; Kunz & 
Dudley, agricultural implements; John Hender- 
son, café; CharlesS. Cowan, physician; Wil- 
liam Baptist, manager telephone company; J. W. 
Young; J. S. Matthews. 

At Sawyer’s Bar :— 

H. J. Eldredge, general merchandise; T. Luddy, 
butcher; Roger Corbett, café; H. P. Robinson,. 
Pioneer Hotel; S. H. Birdsall, general merchan- 
dise; Hickey Brothers, Sawyer’s Bar Hotel; 
John Doscher & W. E. Klein, mines; H. Fin- 
ley, freighting and livery. 


artistic hotel for the guests. The papers of the 
State have commented favorably on our views 
and now the Governor voices the needs of the 
park in no uncertain manner. It is to be hoped 
that the legislature will make it possible to carry 
out all his wise and sensible suggestions. 


He says :— 

On August 24, 1896, the Stoneman house, 
erected by the State, in the Valley, was totally 
destroyed by fire. The hotel never should have 
been constructed where built and as built, for it 
was located in a most undesirable portion of the 
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Valley, and of poor design to withstand the win- 
ter storms. The State requires, either another 
building in the Valley, or additions and improve- 
ments to the present buildings. Any building 
constructed should not exceed two stories in 
height, and be of Yosemite granite. Whether 
the hotel be rebuilt or additions be made to 
the buildings now there, should depend largely 
upon the appropriations made for other purposes. 
It will be necessary to keep the taxes at the pre- 
sent low rate or to reduce them, a thing easily 
accomplished by limiting appropriations to the 
necessities of the State. 

A power and light plant should also be estab- 
lished in the Valley, to cost not exceeding $15,- 
ooo. This would insure better rental for the 
buildings, light the Valley driveways, and fur- 
nish power to operate small motor pumps at yar- 
ious points for supplying water for the roads, and 
also power for general purposes. 

An act transferring to the Yosemite fund a part 
of the unused $50,000, appropriated to build a 
road from Mariposa into the Valley, and author- 
izing the commissioners to use the same to re- 
pair hotels, and for other kindred purposes, would 
probably be sufficient for all present needs. 

The general government should purchase the 
three toll roads now leading from the Yosemite 
reservation through the Yosemite park and to the 
public highway beyond. A bill to this effect is 
now pending in Congress. 


BILL No. 260, now on the 

The Speaker’s desk in the House 
Letter Carriers’ of Representatives, is known 
Bill. as Letter Carriers’ Bill. It 

was introduced in the Senate 

by Senator Mitchell of Oregon and passed that 
body unanimously. The House Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads represented the 
measure to the House and recommended its pas- 
sage. As yet it has not been taken from the 
file. This measure is a popular one, as it does 
justice to a class of public officials who will merit 
liberal treatment for the labor they perform. The 
salary paid letter carriers at present is graded as 
follows: In first class cities, $600 for first year of 
service, $800 for second, and $1000 thereafter. 
In cities of the second class $600 and $850 respec- 
tively is the allowance. But this salary does not 
begin when a carrier enters the service. To be 
appointed he must pass the civil service examin- 
ation and also an examination as to his physical 
condition. Thenhe must serve from four to five 
years as a substitute. During his term as a 
** sub” he is allowed by the government $100 per 
year salary, and whatever he makes over and 
above that comes out of the salary of the regular 
carriers. This sum seldom amounts to over 
$35.00 per month. Out of this sum he must pay 
living expenses, properly uniform himself, and 
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dress as becoming an official of the government. 
It can be seen that by this arrangement at least 
seven years and usually eight must elapse before 
he can expect to reach the highest grade of sal- 
ary. This isa*long and severe apprenticeship. 
The experience gained as a substitute generally 
qualifies him for any place in the service, but out- 
side of the Post Office it is practically no service 
tohim. Owing to the arduous duties and the 
exposure to the weather to which a carrier is sub- 
jected it takes a man with a rugged constitution 
to stand the work, and even sometimes the most 
hardy give way under the strain. We trust this 
bill will pass. 


THE agitation incidental to 
the discussion of Mr. Loud’s 
postal measure has ' been 
productive of investigation 
which may result in the 
righting of much injustice. 
Under existing laws, the publishers of monthly 
periodicals when they mail copies to subscribers 
within the same postal district as the office of 
publication, are obliged to affix a one or two cent 
stamp to each copy, although they are permitted 
to send copies across the continent at the rate of 
a cent a pound. 

It is hard to believe that the United. States au- 
thorities desire to discourage monthly publica- 
tions. The existing conditions of the law were 
certainly adopted without reflection as to their 
bearing upon such publications. The OVER- 
LAND is in entire accord with the American Pub- 
lishers’ Association in its support of Mr. Loud’s 
bill to correct abuses of the postal service, and it 
is loth to believe, and in fact, does not believe, 
that Mr. Loud is antagonistic to the bill and 
known as House bill 815 and Senate bill 2714, 
the provisions of which are as follows : 


Senate Bill 
2714, 
House Bill 
815. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled:— 


That from and after the passage of this act 
monthly publications, and other publications less 
often than weekly publications, when admitted 
as second-class matter under the postal laws of 
the United States and deposited in letter-carrier 
Post Offices, shall be charged at the same rate 
and no more than is now charged under existing 
law for the carriage of weekly publications ad- 
And in no case 
shall a higher rate be charged such publications 
when delivered in a Post’ Office nearest to the 
office of publication than is charged for transmis- 
vee to the most distant Post Offices in the United 

tates. 
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IT HAS been called to our 
attention since Mr. Naylor’s 
article in the present num- 
ber was printed that he has 
misapprehended the source of 
the revenue from which the nineteen year bonds 
issued to construct the new Ferry Depot at the 
foot of Market street are to be paid. 

His general contention that all burdens on 
ocean going commerce from this port should be 
made as light as possible is so good that his ar- 
guments will not be scrutinized over closely by 
the people of San Francisco. And yet in assum- 
ing that because the law allows the harbor com- 
missioners to increase the moneys they may 
collect sufficiently to pay these bonds and interest 
during the nineteen years from their date, the bulk 
of it will be collected from the sea going ships, he 
has allowed his zeal to carry him too far. 

The sum to be paid monthly to meet these 
bonds and their interest is $4,631, and the harbor 
commissioners must raise it by adding it to their 
total collections. And yet in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30th last, the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany alone paid in rent to the commission, $rt9,- 
200 for the poor accommodations the present build- 
ing affords, and in tolls for merchandise carried 
across the docks $55,136.29 more. The section 


The 
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of the seawall used exclusively by the ferries 
brought in a further sum of $85,851.61. 

And whereas the United States now pays for its 
post office accommodations at the Ferry $250 per 
month the commission proposes to charge it for 
the increased space in the new building $1,000 
per month, and suys that if the government is 
unwilling to stand the raise, immediate notice is 
necessary, as other parties wish the space. 

Now if other rentals are proportionately in- 
creased, and it is stated that they will be, the in- 
creased rentals from the new building will fur- 
nish ample revenue to meet the bonds, and the 
white-winged messengers of commerce will not 
have to pay a sou markee of it. 

Mr. Naylor’s ideas as to the architecture of 
the new building are of course his personal views, 
and as a matter of taste not to be disputed about. 
The judgment of others fairiy to be considered 
is that the building and its crowning campanile 
is to be one of the most beautiful structures in 
the city. 

Mr. Naylor has done such good work in call- 
ing attention to the needs of an ocean commerce, 
and his arguments in general have been so fair 
that we are sure he will wish to have this further 
light thrown: on a subject of such genuine in- 
terest. 








The Cat and the Cherub.’ 


MR. FERNALD first appeared before the public 
with alittle sketch of the Chinese quarter of San 
Francisco, This appeared in The Century Maga- 
gine, and it was followed by several others, in- 
cluding the one that gives the title to this vol- 
ume, all dealing with a similar phase of life. Six 
of the present stories have to do with the Chi- 


‘The Cat and the Cherub. By Chester Bailey Fernald. 
New York: The Century Co.: 1896. 





nese, including, ‘‘ The Cruel Thousand Years,”’’ 
‘* The Gentleman in the Barrel,” and ‘‘ The Pot 
of Frightful Doom.” But Mr. Fernald is not 
limited to a single field. Some of the best of his 
stories are those in which he depicts New Eng: 
land character. Mr. Fernald is only twenty- 
eight years of age, and is the son of the well- 
known naval architect. With his father he lived 
for some years in San Francisco, and here famil- 
iarized himself with the Chinese types that figure 
in his stories. 








Balzac in English.' 


TwoO translations of Balzac, The Country Par- 
son and The Deputy of Arcis, which have just 
been issued by rival publishing houses, reveal 
the wonderful acquaintance the great Frenchman 
had with all callings and all phases of the ‘‘ Hu- 
man Comedy.” The first treats of the engin- 
eer’s occupation, of the relation between agricul- 
ture and irrigation, the second of.politics, and the 
workings of the electoral franchise in France. 

The drama which is unrolled in 7he Country 
Parson is a terrible one, and its characters all re- 
volve around the awful expiation of the sin of 
Veronique. Her love, her crime, and her repen- 
tance, are so frightfully real that they are almost 
repugnant to sensitive minds. 

The Deputy of Arcis lacks this gloomy tragedy, 
and yet it is not light reading, for, all mystery 
and depth, it never travels the ordinary walks of 
life. In it are found some of the friends that 
have made their bow in ‘‘Pére Goriot” and 
other novels grown older and developed into a 
fuller life. The book was left unfinished at Bal- 
zac’s death, and many of the problems outlined 
in it are left unexplained. 

Both novels are translated with an accuracy 
and finish that is commendable and are printed 


and bound in pleasing style. 
Hugo’s Notre Dame. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., whose superb edition 
of Dumas’s works have been repeatedly reviewed 
in this magazine, have brought out in uniform 
binding the leading novels of Victor Hugo. In 
their preface to the Notre Dame they truthfully 
state: ‘‘The present edition of Notre Dame will 
be found more complete than any which has 
hitherto been printed in English. It contains a 
special translation of Book V., embracing the 
chapter entitled ‘ Abbas Beati Martini,’ and the 
important chapter on Architecture and Printing; 
also the author’s long note added to the edition 
of 1832, and not included in any other transla- 
tion. The English edition has been carefully ex- 
amined and a number of errors have been cor- 
rected.”” The paper and presswork are of the 
finest and the full page illustrations are etchings 
of the highest order. To those acquainted with 
the hunch-back, Quasimodo, the priest, Claude 
Frollo, the dancing girl, La Esmeralda, and Grin- 


goire and Phoebus, this mention of a new and per- © 


fect edition is enough, but to a later generation 


'The Country Parson. By Honoré de Balzac. New York: 


illan Co. 
‘Siew of Arcis. Ibid. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


2Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 2 vols. 
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who are unfamiliar with Hugo it will be a great 
delight to make his acquaintance in such a 
charming garb. 


Briefer Notice. 


THE purpose of Mr. Woglom’s treatise on 
‘Parakites*, which is the pioneer work on its sub- 
ject, is to place before the public the result of his 
investigations and of his practical experience in 
the designing and constructing of the tailless 
kites, or “‘ parakites,”? and in the perfection of 
methods for the flying of these in various condi- 
tions of the atmosphere. 

The instructions given in the text are neces- 
sarily technical in regard to the construction of 
these tailless kites and their management under 
different conditions of the air, but the author has 
endeavored to make his directions so clear and 
explicit that the youngest reader should find no 
difficulty in understanding them. It is his ex- 
pectation that the boys will in the near future 
discard the old tail-burdened kite, with its un- 
certain movements, for the scientifically made 
parakite with its great lifting powers. 

Mr. Woglom gives several reproductions of 
photographs taken at various altitudes. The 
steadiness of the kite is proved by the clearness 
of the prints. 

An interesting feature of the book isa new 
signal code without flags, the letters being repre- 
sented by certain movements of the arms. 


THE Tales from Hans Andersen* sympathetically 
illustrated by Helen Stratton are five of his best 
known stories, ‘‘ The Wild Swans,” ‘‘ The Ugly 
Duckling,” ‘‘ The Little Mermaid,” ‘ The 
Storks,” and ‘‘ The Snow Queen.” The book 
is prepared for young children, being printed on 
heavy plate paper in very large clear type. It is 
handsomely bound and profusely illustrated with 
pen drawings. 


About Children, What Men and Women Have 
Said,’ is a companion volume in idea, compilation, 
and binding, to the books of last year by the 
same house, ‘‘ About Men” and ‘‘ About Wo- 
men.” It is arranged as a calendar. Under 
each day is a quotation relating to children from 
some classic author. Homer, Virgil, Epictetus, 
Shakspere, Goldsmith, Browning, Swinburne, 
Hawthorne, Bayard Taylor, and Eugene Field, 
all contribute to the glory of the little ones. It 
is just the book for a gift. 

3Parakites. By Gilbert Totten Woglom. New York: G. 
P Putnam’s Sons: 1806. 

4Tales from Hans Andersen. The Macmillan Company 
New York: 1806. $1: 


5About Children. By Rose Porter. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Son. 
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Immensee, a remarkably tender and graceful 
romance from one of the best. of German story 
writers, is appropriately issued in the new series 
of Modern German Texts published by the 
American Book Company. Besides the story, 
which is printed in the best German type, the 
little volume contains an introduction giving an 
account of the author and the present work, 
brief literary and critical annotations by the ed- 
itor for the student’s help, and a very complete 
and convenient vocabulary. 


1Immensee. By Theodor Storm. 
by F. H. Dauer. Twenty-five cents. 
pany: New York: 


Edited for school use 
American Book Com- 
1897. 


IN HIS new edition of [phigénie? Doctor Wood- 
ward has provided valuable aids to the better ap- 
preciation of Racine and his work. These in- 
clude a biography of the poet, a discussion of the 
classic myth on which the tragedy is based, a 
selection from the comments of great critics, a full 
bibliography, and an appendix devoted to a crit- 
ical examination of Racine’s use of words and 
forms of expressions. The grammatical and exe- 
getical notes are very full and give all necessary 
assistance for a clear comprehension of the text. 


2Racine’s Iphigénie. Edited by Benjamin Duryea Wood- 
ward. Sixty cents. American Book Company: New York: 
1897. 

















SENATOR WILLIAM M. STEWART, the editor 
and publisher of the Silver Knight Watchman 
of Washington, the great organ of the Silver 
Party, announces its prospectus for 1897. Among 
its contributors are William J. Bryan, Senators 
Allen, Butler, Cockrell, Daniel, Dubois, Morgan, 
Teller, and Vest, and Congressmen McMillan, 
Towne, and others. It is an eight-page paper 
and contains an accurate report of Congress, as 
well as much space devoted to the family. It 
claims a circulation of forty thousand and rapidly 
increasing. It is the best journal of its kind in 
America and will without doubt rank as one of 
the leading weeklies in the country. 


THE January issue of the Sierra Club Bulle- 
tin contains articles of more than usual interest. 
The story of the tragic death of one of the most 
promising young mountain climbers in America, 
Philip S. Abbott, above the glaciers of Mt. Le- 
froy in the Selkirks is told by one of his compan- 
lons, and a biographical sketch is added. 

Professor B. C. Brown, of Stanford, contrib- 
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utes an entertaining paper on wanderings in the 
South Fork region of Kings River. He was ac- 
companied by his wife, who seems to have taken 
to the novel life, with its occasional exposure to 
storms, cold, and hunger, with as much ease and 
zest as her husband. 

There seems to be an opening for athletic 
young women in the Sierra which bids fair to re- 
sult in still another Western type. 

An article on ‘‘ Mountain Trips, what to take 
and how to take it,”’ gives excellent practical in- 
formation and Professor Stillman, of Stanford, 
describes a short route to Tehipite valley from 
King’s River cafion. 

Mr. T. S.-Solomons has an all too brief report 
of an early summer trip to the Tuolumne cajion 
and Mt. Lyell, the object of which seems to have 
been to test the capacity of young women for 
rough camp life and hard climbing in cafions and 
on mountain peaks. The result seems to have 
been affirmative and encouraging. 

Entertaining notes on mountain roaming and 
kindred subjects conclude the number. 
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Greater Los Angeles, the weekly journal that 
appeared for the first time on last Thanksgiving, 
entered its second volume on January 2d. The 
founding and maintaining of a high class weekly 
in any city and under the most favorable circum- 
stances in these days is no light undertaking 
and one that is always watched with keen inter- 
est by newspaper men. 

Joseph D. Lynch, late editor of the Los Angeles 
Herald, and Major Ben. C. Truman, late editor 
of the Capital, both veteran journalists and 
writers of acknowledged standing, as Editor and 
Manager, respectively, gained the journal the 
respectful attention of the reading public at once. 
The succeeding numbers have improved from 
week to week, until today Greater Los Angeles 
ranks second to no weekly in the State. 


JOSEPH B. GILDER and Jeannette L. Gilder, 
the editors of the Critic, have established a 
monthly edition of their paper under the name of 
The Month, which appears for the first time with 
the January number. The new magazine. is 
built on the exact pattern of a weekly paper, in 
which the forms are remade from the daily. In 
other words, subscribers to The Month can get 
all that there is in the weekly Critic for one dol- 
lar a year, instead of three dollars. The sub- 
scription list of the Critic will without doubt fall 
off, for literary news does not spoil, and then if 
one is in a hurry there is always the Literary 
World of Boston, which stands at the head of 
the periodicals of its kind in America. However 
The Month promises well. It is bright, well 
printed, and attractive, and if it lives speaks 
well for the rapidly growing literary public in the 
United States. 


THE Weekly Commercial News appears in anew 
shape, much like that of the New York Nation, 
and far more convenient to handle than the larger 
page. For twenty-two years this paper under the 
able editorship of Morris U. Bates has been au- 
thority on all commercial matters relating to the 
West Coast. 


THE SIERRA CLUB is the proud possessor of 
a growing collection of unique photographs of 
California scenery which is shortly to be placed 
on exhibition in the rooms of Mr. Vickery, on 
Post street. 


The enthusiasts of this club of - 
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mountain lovers have brought to the nether 
world glimpses of the glories of the untrodden 
Sierra wilds,—the professional photographer hav- 
ing contented himself with flooding America with 
views of Yosemite, good, bad, and indifferent — 
mostly indifferent. The wonderful King’s River 
country is especially represented in albums pre- 
sented by J. N. Le Conte, Theodore S. Solomons, 
and Howard Longley. Mr. Solomons and Mr. 
Le Conte each, during last summer alone, en- 
riched the collection with about 150 large views. 
Prints from the finest negatives of both gentle- 
men are to be had of Mr. Vickery. 

The peculiar attention which has been attracted 
by Mr. Solomons’s High Sierra articles in the 
OVERLAND has probably been due not alone 
to the novelty of the subject but also, in great 
measure, to the interesting and original views by 
which the series has been illustrated. Many of 
them may now be found at Vickery’s. 


IT SHOULD have been noted at the end of 
Doctor Stallard’s article on Municipal Reform, 
that itis still to be continued. The views advo- 
cated in the first articlé roused so much discussion 
and the trend of currentevent makes it so timely, 
that it has been deemed best to give space toa 
somewhat full exposition of Doctor Stallard’s 
ideas of civic government. On p. 136, 1st col., 
line 23, for ‘‘ legislation,” read ‘“‘ legislature,” 
and on p. 138, 2d col., line 16, the salary paid 
Doctor Hill, Health Officer of Birminghan, is five 
thousand dollars,eand not five thousand pounds. 


THE SUNSET SEED AND PLANT COMPANY, 
of San Francisco, recognized as the leading 
authority in California on garden flowers, has 
published a pretty little booklet of thirty-two 
pages, Sweet Pea Review. It contains a complete 
classification in color-groups, according to type, 
with recommendations for the expulsion of the 
least desirable sorts. This is compiled from crit 
ical notes made during sweet pea growing season 
of 1895-96. Price, 25 cents. 


NOTICE. 


THE Educational Department of the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY will pay twenty-five cents 
apiece for September numbers, 1896, containing 


Educational ‘Department. Write to Editor Educa- 


tional Department. 
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